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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Scotland, By Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
Esq. Vol. 1X. 8vo, pp. 446. Edinburgh, 
W. Tait. 

Tuis volume, concluding the author’s labour 

of love and diligence, closes the latter years of 

the reign of James VI. in Scotland, from 1587 

to 1603. In our judgment, naturally leaning 

to the side of native land and the unfortunate, 

Mr. Tytler ought perhaps, in order to be cre- 

dited as a quite unquestionable authority, to 

have sustained his opinions by more distinct re- 
ferences to, and more complete selections from, 
the sources of which he has availed himself, es- 


access. But we have a firm reliance upon his 
good faith; and therefore, between him and the 
public, consider the only historical issue to be, 
if he have fairly coloured his facts, or argued 
from them rather as a partisan influenced by 
feeling than a passionless and impartial his- 
torian. 

In effect, he appears to raise the character 
of King James as much above its ordinary esti- 
mate as Mr. James, in his 4rabella Stuart (see 
Lit. Gax., No. 1405), levels it below : we are not 
sure that the space between would not be the 
correct medium for the Scottish Solomon and 
foolish tyrant. This, however, is merely surmise; 
for, as we have observed, without following the 
writer among Sir George Warrender’s invalu- 
able archives relating to this period of Scottish 
history, the State-Paper Office, and other re- 
positories, we could neither verify nor impeach 
his statements, nor ascertain if all the quota- 
tions consisted with their contexts or with other 
ae bearing on the same points. Taking 

im thus upon his established reputation and 
known assiduity in research, the present volume 
will be found to draw a terrible picture of a 
state torn to pieces by factions: a few extracts 
may illustrate this, and also the manners of the 
times. From our first it might seem as if Mr. 
Tytler were, like his royal subject, a believer in 
witchcraft (a.p. 1590). 

“For a while, however, all went on smoothly; 
and the king found leisure to become exceed- 
ingly active and agitated upon a subject which 
forms a melancholy and mysterious chapter in 
the history of the human mind—that of witch- 
craft. That many unfortunate and miserable 
beings, driven by poverty and want, by suspi- 
cion and persecution, by the desire of ven- 
geance, the love of power, or a daring curiosity 
after forbidden knowledge, had renounced their 
baptismal vows, and entered, as they believed, | 
into a compact with the author of all evil, can- 
not be doubted. The difficulty is, to discover 
whether they were the victims of their own) 
imagination, the dupes of impostors, or, which | 
is not to be rejected as impossible or incredible, | 
the subjects and recipients of diabolic influence 
and agency. During the summer of this year, | 
the young Laird of Wardhouse had been seized 
with a mortal sickness which had carried him | 
to the grave; and it was discovered that several | 
witches had formed his image in wax, which! 
having ‘ roasted at a slow fire, the gentleman,’ 
it was said, ‘ pined away insensibly, but surely, 
till he died.’ This was alarming enough; but 





in the winter still darker deeds came to light, 
involving higher culprits and more daring 
transactions. Agnes Sampson, a woman, as 
Spottiswood says, ‘ not of the base or ignorant 
sort of witches, but matronlike, grave, and set- 
tled in her answers,’ accused Bothwell of con- 
sulting her as to the probable continuance of 
the king’s life; and Richard Graham, a noto- 
rious sorcerer, averred that the ear] had sought 
him on the same errand. Agnes declared, when 
questioned by the judges, that ‘ she had a fami- 
liar spirit, who, upon her call, appeared in a 
visible form, and resolved her of any doubtful 
matters, especially concerning life and death. 
The mode in which she summoned him was by 
calling out, ‘ Holla, master!’ an invocation 
which he had ‘taught her himself. She added, 
that he had undertaken to make away with the 
king, but had failed; pronouncing him (when 
challenged by her for his want of success) to be 
invulnerable to his incantations, and mutter- 
ing, in a language which she did not under- 
stand, but which turned out to be respectable 
French, ‘ JI est homme de Dieu.’ Of James’s 
labours with this miserable woman, who was 
condemned and burnt, Bowes wrote to Burghley. 
The king, he said, by his own especial travel, 
had drawn Sampson, the great witch, to confess 
plainly her wicked estate and doings, and to 
discover sundry things touching his own life; 
how the witches sought to have had his shirt, 
or other linen about him, for the execution of 
their charms. In these doings the Lord Claud’s 
name was implicated, and sundry other noble 
personages evil spoken of. The number ofthe 
witches known were (he added) about thirty: 
but many others were accused of acts filthy, 
lewd, and fantastical. On a future occasion, 
the royal curiosity and acuteness were rewarded 
by the discovery of more particulars involving 
the guilt of Bothwell. They came out in an 
examination to which James subjected the wi- 
zard Richard Graham, who, upon some hope 
held out of pardon, confessed that Bothwell 
sought to draw him to devise some means to 
hasten the king’s death, alleging that he was 
driven to this to avoid his own; since a necro- 


-mancer in Italy had predicted to him that he 


should become great in power and temporal 
possession, kill two men, fall into trouble with 
the king for two capital crimes, be pardoned 
for the first, and suffer for the second. The 
three first [first three] events, he averred, had 
taken place as foretold him: he had become a 
mighty baron, had killed Sir William Stewart, 
and Davie the Devil, meaning David Hume of 
Manderston; been once pardoned; and now 
he or the king must go. Graham agreed to 





as these unfortunate wretches were so severely 
tortured that one of them died under the rack, 
it is impossible to receive their evidence with- 
out the utmost suspicion. Bothwell, however, 
amid loud asseverations of innocence, was seized 
and sent to prison; and an early convention 
of the estates called for his trial. But the evi- 
dence, by the king’s own admission, was slender ; 
the nobles seemed unwilling to countenance any 
violent proceedings against him; and the mat- 
ter was so long delayed, that his fierce temper 
would endure confinement no longer; and, 
breaking his prison, he buried himself amongst 
his friends and fastnesses in the borders. This 
result greatly irritated the king, who consoled 
himself by bringing to trial one of the leading 
witches, named Barbara Napier, a woman well 
connected, and of whose conviction he enter- 
tained no doubt. To his astonishment, the 
jury did not conceive the evidence sufficient, 
and acquitted her. The verdict threw James 
into the. greatest rage; yet it was difficult to 
know what was now to be done. An assize of 
error, as it was called, was a proceeding known 
and practised by the law of England, but it had 
never been introduced into Scotland; nor had 
it been heard of for centuries, that the king 
should sit in person as a judge in any criminal 
matter. James, however, shut his eyes to all 
difficulties, and determined to bring the refrac- 
tory jurors to justice. Accordingly, on the 7th 
of June, repairing from Falkland, he sat in 
person on the trial of the delinquents. All of 
them pleaded guilty, and put themselves, as it 
was then termed, in the king's will, so that 
there was little scope given to the exercise of 
regal acuteness. He made an oration, however, 
some sentences of which give a good picture of 
the style of his oratory; often pedantic and te- 
dious, but not unfrequently epigrammatic and 
sententious. Alluding to the shocking state of 
the country and the prevalence of crimes, ‘ I 
must advertise you,’ said he, ‘ what it is that 
makes great crimes to be so rife in this coun- 
try; namely, that all men set themselves more 
for friend than for justice and obedience to the 
laws. This corruption here bairns suck at the 
pap; and let a man commit the most filthy 
crimes that can be, yet his friends take his 
part; and first keep him from apprehension, 
and after, by fead or favour, by false assize, or 
some way or other, they find moyen of his es- 
cape. The experience hereof we have in Niddry. 
I will not speak how I am charged with this 
fault in court and choir, from prince and pul- 
pit; yet this I say, that howsoever matters have 
gone against my will, I am innocent of all in- 
justice in these behalfs. My conscience doth 


assist him; and James had the satisfaction of | set me clear, as did the conscience of Samuel; 


hearing some particulars of the incantation. | and I call you to be judges herein. 
An image of the royal person was formed of | 
wax, and hung up between a ¢od or fox, over | 
which some spells had been muttered, and | 


the head of a young calf newly killed. It 


| was added, that all this was well known to | 


Jely Duncan, who is described by Bowes as a 


kind of whipper-in to the witches, being accus- | 
tomed to scour the country and collect together | 


all the Satanic fraternity and sisterhood. But 
although she admitted, at first, their dealings 


And sup- 
pose I be your king, yet I submit myself to the 
accusations of you, my subjects, in this behalf; 
and jet any one say what I have done. And as 
I have this begun, so purpose I to go forward 

not because I am James Suiuard, and can com- 
mand so many thousands of men, but because 
God hath made me a king and judge, to judge 
righteous judgment. For witchcraft, which is 
a thing grown very common among us, I know 


/it to be a most abominable sin; and I have 


with Bothwell, she afterwards denied all; and, ! been occupied these three quarters of a year 
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for the sifting out of them that -are guilty 
herein. We are taught by the laws, both of 
God and man, that this sin is most odious; and 
by God's Jaw punishable by death. By man’s 
law it is called maleficium or veneficium, an ill 
deed, or a poisonable deed, and punishable 
likewise by death. Now, if it be death as prac- 
tised against any of the people, I must needs 
think it to be (at least) the like if it be against 
the king. Not that I fear death; for I thank 
God I dare in a good cause abide hazard.’ . . . 
‘As for them,’ he concluded, ‘who think 
these witchcrafts to be but fantasies, I re- 
mit them to be catechised and instructed 
in these most evident points.’ James, per- 
haps, felt somewhat doubtful upon the sub- 
ject of his personal courage, and was aware 
that his subjects shared in his apprehensions ; 
but he was little aware how soon his courage 
and determination were to be put to the test, 
by the frightful state of the country and the 
frequent attacks upon the royal person. So, 
however, it happened. Between private feuds, 
the continuance of catholic intrigues, the ac- 
tive and indignant counter-movements of the 
kirk, and the open rebellion of Bothwell, whose 
power and reckless bravery made him formi- 
dable to all parties, the whole land was thrown 
into a deplorable state of tumult and insecurity. 
In the highlands, the Earl of Huntly and the 
Earl of Murray, two of the greatest houses in 
the north, engaged in a deadly quarrel, which 
drew in the lairds of Grant, Calder, Macintosh, 
and others, and made the fairest districts a 
prey to indiscriminate havoc and murder. At 
court all was commotion and apprehension 
from the rivalry of the Master of Glammis, 
who began to be a favourite of the king, and 
Chancellor Thirlstane, who would brook no 
rival in power. On the borders, Bothwell 
welcomed every broken man and cruel mur- 
derer who chose to ride under his banner, 
Some time previous to the trials of the witches, 
this daring chief had invaded the supreme 
court, and carried off a witness from the bar, 
who was about to give evidence against one of 
his retainers; whilst the king, although in the 
next room, did not dare to interfere. After 
his escape and triumph, his fierce temper im- 
pelled him to still greater excesses; and at- 
tacking the palace of Holyrood at the head of 
his desperate followers, he had nearly sur- 
prised and made prisoners both the king and 
the chancellor. Douglas of Spot, however, one 
of the prifcipal leaders in this attack, lost time, 
by attempting to set at liberty some of his men 
who were imprisoned in the palace. An alarm 
was given: the king took refuge in one of the 
turrets; the chancellor barricaded his room, 
and bravely beat off the assailants ; whilst the 
citizens of Edinburgh, headed by their provost, 
rushed into the outer court of the palace, and 
cutting their way through the outer ranks of 
the botderers, compelled Bothwell to a precipi- 
tate flight. He soon, however, became as for- 
midable as ever; entered into a secret corre- 
spondence with England; leagued with the 
Duke of Lennox, who had quarrelled with 
Thirlstane ; procured the countenance of the 
kirk, by professing the most determined hosti- 
lity to Huntly and the catholic faction; and 
flattered himself, not without good grounds, 
that his next attack would be successful.” 
Another extract, in 1598, treats of the same 
superstition: —“ These constant cares were 
only interrupted by the alarming increase of 
witches and sorcerers, who were said to be 
swarming in thousands in the kingdom; and 
for a moment all other cares were forgotten in 


himself once more into his favourite subject. 
But a shocking discovery put an end to this 
dreadful inquisition. An unhappy creature, 
named Aitken, was seized on suspicion, put to 
torture, and in her agony confessed herself 
guilty, named some associates, and offered to 
purge the country of the whole crew, if she 
were promised her life. It was granted her; 
and she declared that she knew witches at once 
by a secret mark in their eyes, which could not 
possibly be mistaken, The tale was swallowed. 
She was carried for months from town to town 
throughout the country, and in this diabolical 
circuit accused many innocent women, who, 
on little more than the evidence of a look, were 
tried and burnt. At last suspicion was roused. 
A woman, whom she had convicted of having 
the devil’s eye-mark, was disguised, and, after 
an interval, again brought before her; she ac- 
quitted her. The experiment was repeated 
with like success; and the miserable creature, 
falling on her knees, confessed that torture 
had made her a liar, both against herself and 
others. This, as it well might, brought the 
royal inquisitionist of sorcery, and his civil and 
ecclesiastical assistants, to their senses. The 
commission of inquiry was recalled, and all 
proceedings against the witches discharged 
till the parliament should have determined the 
form and evidence to be adopted in their trial.” 

The tragic feud of Huntly and Murray fol- 
lowed, from which we would gladly turn our 
eyes even to a sanguinary but curious account 
of affairs in the Western Isles (1595), but that 
we have only space to direct attention to it. 
See page 198 e¢ seg., when Elizabeth “trem- 
bling for her empire in Ireland, where Tyrone 
had risen in formidable force, and, assisted with 
Roman gold and Spanish promises, threatened 
to wrest from her hands the fairest provinces 
of the kingdom. In these circumstances, both 
Elizabeth and the Irish prince looked for as- 
sistance and recruits to the Scottish isles. 
These nurseries of brave soldiers and hardy 
seamen were now able to furnish a formidable 
force; a circumstance not unknown to the Eng- 
lish queen, as her indefatigable minister Burgh- 
ley, whose diplomatic feelers were as long as 
they were acute and sensitive, kept up a com- 
munication with the isles.” 

The well-told story of Kinmont Willie will 
exhibit the perturbed condition of the borders ; 
but this and something more must be reserved 
for another Gazette. 





The Chronicles of Gretna Green. By P. Orlando 

Hutchinson. 2 vols. R. Bentley. 
A CAPTIVATING title, and Orlando a good au- 
thor-name to it. ‘ Marry in haste, and repent 
at leisure,’ is not, however, so consonant an 
epigraph; for though good wine needs no bush, 
there is no occasion to decry the commodity in 
which we are about to deal. 

In his first volume the writer goes deep into 
the olden history and antiquities of Gretna, and 
gives us even a map of the “Green,” as if it 
were a battle-field. Here is the house where 
David Laing died, and also his late residence, 
the King’s Head inn, Simon Laing’s residence, 
the house where Joseph Paiseley died, the toll- 
gate, the bridge, the milestone, the manse, the 
church, the hall, the post-office, the footpath, 
all laid down with an accuracy and distinctness 
worthy of their importance; and here is the 
“ river Sark,” which is mysteriously designated 
the “ Boundry [not Boundary] Line.” 

It appears from the researches of Mr. Hutch- 
inson that at the very beginning of records, and 
hundreds of years beyond the memory of man, 





the intensity with which the monarch threw 


this celebrated spot was situated in “ the De- 


bateable Land;” a strange origin, where so 
much of union has since been exhibited. Some 
of the knights of the round table and their par- 
amours seem to have inclined it first to love- 
affairs, and to have set the example of a trip 
from Carlisle to be married at Gretna. The 
results are buried with their bones; and we do 
not think our readers will care much to be told 
what the Picts, Romans, Danes, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, &c. &c. did in and about this neighbour- 
hood. Ifthe truth must be confessed, the first 
volume is made up of rather familiar materials ; 
the battles between Scotch and English from 
the time of the Edwards to the Forty-five, the 
border-feuds between the Percy and the Dou- 
glas, the story of Johnny Armstrong, the raid of 
Solway Moss, and other historical mosaic of a 
similar description. In the next volume we 
come to the topography of the country, and we 
learn that old Simon, the toll-keeper on the 
Scotch side of the “ Boundry” Sark, is an odd, 
inquisitive character, rather apt to insist upon 
the immediate matrimony of all pairs of oppo- 
site sexes who pass through his “ pike” from 
the direction of England. 

“ Thus it is that his neighbours merrily relate 
how he one day forcibly waylaid an old woman 
and her nephew, as they were returning from 
Carlisle market, and well nigh constrained them 
to enter into the holy estate, in spite of all their 
protestations against the proceeding. It was in 
vain they declared that they were actual aunt 
and nephew, and repudiated the very idea; it 
was in vain they swore they were only two in- 
nocent relations returning quietly to their homes 
after a day of traffic and toil; it was in vain the 
old woman called her nephew ‘ boy,’ and ‘ child,’ 
and ‘lad’ (for he was forty years younger than 
herself ),—Simon was deaf to all arguments and 
all expostulations; he had taken the notion into 
his imagination, and he was headstrong and de- 
termined. These boisterous words reverberated 
widely through the valley, until they accosted 
the ears of certain of the villagers at a distance ; 
and this served to attract them hastily to the 
spot, where their assistance was verily in re- 
quest. Gentle entreaty and mild persuasion 
wholly failed to achieve their deliverance; and 
it was not until more decided measures were 
taken that they succeeded in rescuing these 
victims from Simon and from matrimony. ’Tis 
also pleasantly told, that a man travelling along 
the road, whereon he had never been before, 
being a stranger in these parts, did by a- mere 
chance meet a woman of whom he inquired the 
way; and how Simon pounced upon them both 
as they were holding converse; and how he de- 
sired to make them forthwith swear hymeneal 
faith and love to each other till death should 
them part; and forsooth, how it was that none 
could persuade him that they were strangers 
and had never met before; and even if that 
were true, he saw no reason, nevertheless, why 
he should not wed them.” 

We are further informed that ‘‘ there are 
several marrying-shops in this most remark- 
able and interesting parish, by the proprietors 
of which the trade is pretty much monopolised, 
to the exclusion of many others who would set 
up for themselves in so profitable a line, if they 
could contrive it; but when strangers rush has- 
tily into the place, they must of necessity repair 
to some hotel or inn, there to abide whilst the 
ceremony is being perpetrated ; and thus the 
proprietors of such establishments possess ad- 
vantages in monopoly which no private persons 
can cope with, although any inhabitant may 
have equal right to marry the strangers just as 
much as the innkeepers. Thus a kind of un- 





derstanding has been set up and entered into 
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between the innkeepers of Carlisle and the inn- 
keepers of Gretna; the former sending custom- 
ers to the latter, their friends, and the latter play- 
ing back into the hands of the former by sharing 
the rich proceeds; and in this manner they re- 
ciprocally carry on a right slashing business.” 
It will be seen that our author affects the 
facetious style. The principal marrying-shop 
in opposition to the pike is thus mentioned : 
“In front of the building there is a grass 
lawn, green and pleasing to the eye, garnished 
in divers places with trees and evergreens of 
less size; and a carriage-drive of 200 yards in 
length, more or less, leads from the entrance- 
gate near the Green directly up to the door. 
Moreover, an adjoining field has been taken in 
and added to the grounds, that nothing might 
be wanting ; round about the which run some 
shady and labyrinthine walks, where lovers 
may saunter at will in the cool of the evening; 
and many stately trees growing thereby spread 
their nervous limbs abroad over head, whereon 
any who have too hastily done a rash act may 
go, and hang themselves up at pleasure. In 
fine, the place is altogether tastefully laid out, 
with care both for joyous pastime and pleasant 
recreation. John Linton, keeper and purveyor 
thereof and therein, is not a fool in his way, 
any more than Simon Beatie: even like our 
friend at the toll-gate, he is also ‘ wide awake,’ 
as the moderns phrase it. His prey consists 
mostly of the tritons, whilst Simon, his fellow- 
fisher at the bridge, is content to throw his net 
generally over the minnows. Now, Simon the 
angler, by his position, has greatly the advantage 
over John the angler in the question of num- 
bers ; but we opine that John at the Hall has the 
advantage over Simon at the gate in the matter 
of profit; for one triton is ofttimes worth more 
than a score of small fry. They do not catch 
Princes of Capua every day; but when by a 
happy chance they do get such a triton into 
their meshes, be sure that they make the most 
of him. It should seem, also, that John Lin- 
ton never sleeps, and that too for the reason 
above given, videlicet, he is always ‘wide awake;’ 
he knows that his customers may suddenly 
come at any unexpected or unlooked-for hour, 
like thieves in the night, and catch him unpre- 
pared; wherefore, like a careful virgin as he 
is, he always keeps his lamps ready trimmed, 
replenished with oil, and lighted, in order that 
he may welcome the coming of the bridegroom 
whensoever it shall happen. Nevertheless, 
John Linton has a son, and this son is indoc- 
trinated to be ‘ wide awake’ also; for vigilance 
at Gretna is the chiefest of the cardinal vir- 
tues; and if the father has occasion to go to 
his farm, or to look after his merchandise, he 
charges his son with vehement words to light 
his lamp and abide within doors instead. This 
is a right excellent arrangement; and the ne- 
cessity of it will be fully confessed when it is 
recollected, that where several merchants living 
in the same vicinage, carrying on the same line 
of business, and consequently often clashing in 
rivalry, self-interest, and competition, nothing 
short of the greatest care on the parts of Lin- 
ton and Co. can secure customers to the Hall, 
albeit to the prejudice of every other congene- 
rous and connatural establishment. But every 
one at Gretna looks to the making of his own 
fortune rather than to playing into the hands 
of his neighbours—an unamiable and almost 
selfish procedure, at the same time a procedure 
not wholly unknown in other places besides 
this, when men, trading in the same line, hap- 
pen to cross each others’ paths. Vigilance and 
activity are the body and soul of business.” 
Having described the locality and the mas- 


ters of the ceremonies, Mr. Hutchinson pre- 
sents us with accounts of several famous mar- 
riages perpetrated here, with which, being 
nearly newspaper revivals, we shall not med- 
dle. Ancient marriage-customs are next called 
in to fill up a portion; and for the writer of a 
work of the kind we have rather too much of 
cant-like reflections on the sanctity of the rites 
which ought to attend the holy union of parties 
entering into the wedded state. A fill-up essay 
on marriage follows; and then we return to the 
subject in hand, and the rivalry of the Gretna 
priests, being weavers, beer-shop keepers, c., 
and not blacksmiths. Perhaps another brief 
quotation, however, will do all that is expedient 
for the notice of this publication, which, to say 
the sooth, is too much of a compilation to offer 
us many original or fitting extracts : 

“Simon Laing, ‘ weaver and priest,’ son and 
heir, and so forth, to the most notable David 
the pedlar, is a personage of much and most 
especial respect—a personage whose interest is 
great, whose power is confessed, whose influ- 
ence is extensive, whose friendship is worth 
obtaining, whose reputation is unbounded, &c. 
In his custody are the most important volumes 
of marriage-register, come down to him through 
a long succession, and by him hereafter to be 
transmitted to the latest posterity. This regis- 
ter descended to its present possessor from his 
father, who received it from Paisley, who re- 
ceived it we know not whence. It probably 
originated in him, when the plan of monopolis- 
ing the trade began to be systematically esta- 
blished. It has been the policy at Gretna 
Green for the principal marrier to associate 
unto himself some partner in the business: 
thus old Paisley took into his confidence David 
Laing; and when Paisley died, David connected 
his son Simon with him as his partner; fur- 
thermore, when the Angel of Death breathed 
upon David, and Simon was left alone, he, the 
said Simon, became associated in partnership 
with one Robert Elliott, of honourable mention. 
Now, this apostolic succession is not thus scru- 
pulously maintained without good reason, that 
is, in so far as they themselves are concerned ; 
and, indeed, it was the discovery of certain ad- 
vantages to be derived therefrom, that at first 
established this consecutive dove-tailing—this 
concatenation—of priests. In the first place, 
it enables them, by the extreme exclusiveness 
of their body, to secure to themselves the whole 
of the traffic, and, above all, the emoluments 
arising therefrom; in the second place, it gives 
vast importance, consideration, and notability 
to him that thus holds ‘ the keys;’ and in the 
third, this concatenation tends to prevent the 
loss, dispersion, or injury of the sacred books, 
so reverently looked upon and so carefully 
guarded. In these volumes are entered the 
names of all those whom the guardian priest 
has united in holy bands; and the custody of 
them gives to their possessor his chief ability 
to continue the prevailing system of monopoly. 
Their importance, therefore, ismanifest. Hence, 
that they may not pass into the hands ofstrangers, 
the necessity of partnership is acknowledged ; 
so that, when the principal dies, the other, be- 
ing heir by devise, succeeds to the inheritance. 
By looking well to these things, they engross 
much commerce and much lucre to themselves, 
of course not a little to the envy and prejudice 
of their neighbours in the parish, whom the 
destinies have made less fortunate.” 





By Florence Wilson, author 
Pp. 80. 


Boudoir Lyrics. 
of “ Lyrics for Leisure Hours.” 
London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 





A PRETTILY got-up volume, and internally 


very honourable to the talents of the young 
writer, of whom a lithograph-portrait is pre- 
fixed. We quote one of the poems as a sweet 
sample of the rest. 
© Twilight Musings. 
“ The butterfly folds its downy wings, 
The bat flits round the ivied tower, 
The ringdove in the valley sings— 
Tis Twilight's gentle hour; 
And earth is still, and skies serene, 
And calmness reigns throughout the scene, 


All things in nature seek repose 
At this sweet hour, so calm, so blest ; 
Even zephyr quits the folded rose, 
And sighs itself to rest ; 
While at the vine-clad cottage-door 
The matron’s wheel is heard no more. 


And from the fevering cares of day 

The mind should seek a brief repose, 
Casting life’s troubled thoughts away 

At gentle Twilight's close ; 
And peace should lull the scheming breast, 
And bid the o’ertask’d spirit rest. 


That rest is not in crowded halls, . 
Where cheeks are pale and lamps are bright ; 

Where the gay voice of Fashion calls 
With promise of delight; 

Where dying odours, fading flowers, 

Mimic (how falsely !) Nature’s bowers. 

*Tis where the glowworm’s spark is seen, 
Amid the hedge-row shining bright, 

And glist’ning from its leafy screen, 
The fairies’ path to light : 

There let me roam at this still hour, 

When inspiration’s spell hath power. 

Or by the ocean’s winding shore, 
Where restless tides its pebbles lave, 

There would I wander o’er and o’er, 
Counting each rippling wave. 

Amid such scenes ’tis sweet to live, 

There peace the world can never give.” 

Four pieces of a lighter nature close the 


volume. 





1. A Tract upon Tombstones. By F. E. Paget, 
M.A., &c. Pp.25. Rugeley, J. T. Walters; 
London, J. Burns; Oxford, J. H. Parker. 

2. Hierologus, or the Church Tourists. By the 
Rev. J. M. Neale. Pp. 309. J. Burns. 

8. Architectura Canonica, or Canons of Church 
Architecture. By Philecclesius Ignotus. Pp. 
circ. 60. London, Rivingtons; Oxford, Par- 
ker; Swaffham, J. S. Gowing. 

Mr. Pacet’s tract (No. 1) refers to Mr. Mark- 

land, of whose work (reviewed in the last No. 

of the Lit. Gazette) it says “ it is impossible to 
speak too highly ;” but is more fierce in its 
censure of the abuses in tombstones and epi- 
taphs. “ Hence (pronounces the writer) it has 
happened that ‘ to lie like an epitaph,’ is passed 
into a proverb. It is to be feared that a great 
majority of modern epitaphs are made up of 
flattery and lies. Nay, so unscrupulous have 
churchmen become in this respect, that it is 
not uncommon to see high praises written on 
the tombs of profligates and infidels; and men 
whom, if the church had not lost discipline as 
miserably as she has, ought never to have been 
allowed Christian burial at all.”” The text of 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” seeme to 

have escaped the rector of Elford; and he de- 

nounces away at a great rate, and speaks ex 
cathedra of what he considers to be objection- 
able tributes of affection to the dead. “ By 

a common form of exaggeration the departed 

are spoken of as actually in possession of that, 

which (it is to be hoped) they have in prospect 

—but, as yet, in prospect only. Till after the 

final judgment the redeemed are not in heaven. 

In rest, and peace, and safe keeping, they 

doubtless are, and possess some comforting 

sense of God’s presence and protection; but 
their bliss is not perfect. In paradise, we trust, 
they are; but in heaven they are not: the place 








of departed spirits is not the place of God’s 
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more immediate presence and highest glory.” 
We should like to have proofs of all these 
“doubtless” facts of which we have Mr. Pa- 
get’s assurance. His criticism of the forms of 
the letters in which sextons cut their eulogies 
is rather a bit of grave humorousness; though 
these devices, and the matter also which they 
record, are often Indicrous enough. Of this he 
gives us some droll specimens. Ex. gr. : 

“ An absurd fashion has lately sprung up of 
mingling Latin words with English inscrip- 
tions; as in the following epitaph :— 

‘ Here lie the remains 
of 
2 . 
Late of this Parish. 
Obiit May 1,1820. &tatis sux 65. 
Having been schoolmaster of this place for thirty-five 
years.’ 
But the most ridiculous instance of this affecta- 
tion which has come to the writer’s knowledge, 
was mentioned to him by a friend. It appears 
that a Latin epitaph was required ; but a rhyme, 
or jingle of sound, was deemed indispensable. 
Accordingly, the words ‘ Requiescat in pace’ 
having been chosen, the letter-cutter, in order 
to effect the latter object, modified them thus: 
‘ Requiesce 
eat in pace.’ 
It is not to be expected that stone-masons 
should understand the construction of the Latin 
language ; but why expose their own ignorance, 
and their customers’ folly, by an absurdity which 
every school-boy would detect and laugh at ?”— 
“‘T will here take the opportunity of saying that 
there is something very disgusting and painful 
(though not ridiculous) in the want of delicacy 
which sometimes publishes to the world, and 
perpetuates on their grave-stone, the bodily 
ailments or unusual diseases of deceased per- 
sons; as in the following case which I lately saw: 
‘To the Memory of K. L. 
&e. Xe. &e. 
Who departed this life, May —, l&8S—. 

This design of a {stone) represents the size of one 
that was taken from the above K. L., which weighed 
43 ounces.’”’ 

Then comes the rev. gentleman’s cure for all 
the evils he has denounced. He would have 
the Cross as an emblem; though some may, 
perhaps, say it is “ Popish.’”” Without entering 
into his sentiments on this Puseyite questio 
vexata, we shall merely mention that he gives 
us engravings of several fine ancient specimens, 

The Rev. J. M. Neale follows (No. 2), and 
enlarges on and enforces the author’s opi- 
nions as a member of the Cambridge Camden 
Society. He is a strenuous advocate for the 
re-introduction into the church of “ copes, ta- 
pers, jewelled plate, rood-screens, deep chan- 
cels, sedilia,” &c., not as conducing to holiness, 
or as being pleasing to God, but as outward 
and visible signs producing effects upon the 
more ignorant classes. As a doctrinal and 
controversial production we can have nothing 
to do with it; but as a tour among many inte- 
resting churches and their antiquities, we can 
truly state that we have had much interest in 
its perusal. Mr. Neale appears to admire some 
epitaphs which Mr. Paget would have strongly 
reproved. Here is a Kentish example on one 
Palmer :— 

“ Paimers all our fathers were ; 
I a Pulmer lived here, 
And traveyld sore, till worn with age, 
I ended this world’s pilgrimage, 
On the blest Ascension Day 
In the cheerful month of May, 
One thousand with three hundred seven, 
And took my journey hence to heaven. 

“ Pal.—Very beautiful indeed! But is that 
the right date? It seems to me too early for 
the flowing nature of the verse. 


“ Catholicus.—Weever, who is my authority, 
gives it so; and I presume the inscription is 
not now in being to correct him, ifwrong. The 
other to which I referred is much later, and 
commemorates the munificent London mer- 
chant, Lambe: 

O Lambe of God, who sin dost take away, 

And, like a Lambe, wast offered up for sin, 

While I, poore Lambe, from out thy flock did stray ; 
Yet thou, good Lord, vouchsafe thy Lambe to win 
3ack to thy fold, and hold thy Lambe therein, 

That at thedaye, which Lambes and goates shall sever, 
Of thy choice Lambes, Lambe may be one for ever! 

‘* Pal.—And so I have seen an epitaph on 
one Stock, which runs thus, or to this effect: 

The Stocke you see, though now a sapless root, 

Shall rise and flourish, and in heaven bear fruit.” 


this volume with but one other quotation from 
its very miscellaneous contents: 

“ Jeremy Taylor has a prayer for fools, or 
changelings. 


say in Essex, the bees are elvish to-day; and 
elf-knots shew the petty malice of our tormen- 
tors. Nor must you forget such legends as 
that of the Flying Dutchman; nor yet the fear- 
ful Cornish tale of the Death-ship, concerning 
which last, as we seem in a poetical mood to- 
night, you shall hear a ballad: 

The Death-ship lies in S. Ives’s bay: 

She hath never a soulondeck: | 
She hath steadily stood there the liveiong day 

As quiet as any wreck. ys - 

And from Cranton as far as 8S. Knighton’s Kieve 

The clouds are of fiery red ; 

And the watchers their station dare not leave, 

As they watch by the sick man’s bed. 

There is never a helmsman beside the wheel, 

Though top and top-gallant be set : 

And she plougheth the waves with her crewless keel 

| Where never was vessel yet. 

| There is never a breeze, but her masts are spread 
With their gloomy and jet-black sail: 

And the sick man turn’d on his restless bed, 

And his face grew ghastly pale. 
| Nearer and nearer she standeth in: 
| ’Tis now by the line but one. ’ 

Where not, the whole world’s wealth to win, 
; ._ Would earthly vessel run! 
| The black ship tarrieth there some space, 
| Then beareth right out to the bay: 
! And the watchers looked on the sick man’s face ; 

And his soul had pass’d away. 

“ Cath—You must, nevertheless, allow the 
sunniness of our fairy mythology as compared 
with that of other nations. One thing is re- 
markable, that, while apparitions of ghosts are 
universally looked on with the greatest horror, 
those of the devil are viewed in a very diilerent 
light. You will constantly find, that popular 
tradition represents the evil one rather in the 
light of a somewhat dangerous (certainly), but 
not unagreeable companion: as one who may 
be outwitted and cheated at pleasure. One 
might almost think this a contrivance of the 
father of lies himself, for it certainly does a 
great deal of harm. 

“ Pal.—One argument against ghosts is the 
uselessness of most of the visitations of which 
we read. Nay, there is a case on record, where 
a man being tried for murder, and the case be- 
| ing clear against him, the prosecutor was asked 
' how he came to suspect the prisoner: On his 
| replying that he was led to do so by the ap- 
pearance of a ghost, the jury instantly ex- 

pressed their perfect satisfaction as to the me- 
| rits of the case, and returned a verdict of not 
‘guilty. But who and what are we, that we 
| should presume to judge as to what is useful, 
jand what not, of things supernatural? One 
| story let me tell you to the point; and—for 
| there are the lights of York—let me be brief. 
| T will vouch for the truth of the tale, so far as 
[ can for that of any thing at which I was not 
present myself. A gentleman was returning to 








We must, however, conclude our notice of 


And the spitefulness of fairies | 
has left its traces in provincialisms: as they | 


his house at Evesham, in Worcestershire, one 
summer evening, in the late twilight. When 
a short distance from the town, he saw, on the 
opposite side of the road, a friend, whom he 
well knew to have been for some years dead. 
Excessively terrified, he quickened his pace; 
the figure did the same: he walked slowly; the 
apparition followed his example. So the pair 
kept on, till they were almost in the town, 
when the gentleman in question saw two ill- 
looking fellows crouching down at the side of 
a hedge, and heard one of them say to the 
other, ‘ It won’t do, Tom; there are two of 
them.’ Shortly after passing these men, the 
apparition vanished. Some time subsequently, 
it was discovered that the two men had formed 
a design of robbing, on that particular evening, 
the gentleman whom I have mentioned, and 
were only restrained from doing so by the 
belief that he was accompanied by a friend. 
Now, here is a case, where, if the explanation 
had not been afforded, the visitation would 
certainly have been regarded as most useless; 
as it is, who can tell how often as real, though 
not so clear, a benefit results from such agency ?”” 

The Architectura Canonica (No.3) invokesus to 
return to the old style of church-building, espe- 
cially as respects the interior; and its objects 
are thus declared : 

‘* Tn the following pages I advocate nochange 
that has not ancient usage or utility to recom- 
mend it; and as reasons are given for each 
deviation from the innovations introduced by 
Puritanism in England, I trust every candid 
mind will view the changes proposed with a 
favourable eye, and not lightly charge the fol- 
| lies, rife at the present hour under the cogno- 

men of ‘Tractarianism, or Popery in disguise, 
| to the writer of these suggestions, who con- 
| demns as much as any one the wild and sadly 
| mistaken views of some of those people, who 
| seid weak heads or perverted judgments lay 
| 
' 








aside all the advantages education in our apos- 
tolic church has given them; and sheltering 
| themselves beneath a name which has latterly 
by their means come into disrepute, hanker 
| after popish dreams, and bring primitive ob- 
servances of the Christian church into dislike 
with low churchmen, because they willingly 
confound such observances with the unhappy 
heterodoxies of the erring church of Rome.” 
According to the canons here laid down as 
needful for episcopalian as different from puri- 
tanical public worship, the author concludes 
that they “ are intended to give conformity to 
all the essential parts of our sacred structures. 
I do not touch upon the style of either building 
or ornament, Jeaving this, as is meet, to the 
taste of the public generally; only this I would 
observe ere I close these observations, that the 
use of a cross, crucifix, or image, as an object 
for veneration, by bowing, kneeling to, or kiss- 
ing, should, I think, be substantively forbidden 
by canon.” 








Memoir on an Epidemic Religious Ecstacy which 
prevailed in Sweden in 1841 and 1842. By 
Dr. C. V. Sonden, Physician to the Lunatic 
Hospital at Stockholm. Dublin Journal of 

| Medical Science, No. 71. Hodges and Smith. 

| We have thought that a notice of the above 
|remarkable memoir might possess some in- 
terest at a moment when clearer views of the 
nature of monomania and insanity are becom- 
| ing far more general in this country than they 
| were formerly. While civil law, considered, as 

well as criminal law, to be the mere expression 
| of social conveniences and habitudes, continues 
| to determine what is and what is not insanity, 
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it would be well, if such a code were ever re- 
formed upon philosophical principles, that mo- 
nomania, or mental aberrations of a more 
frequent yet slighter character, instead of being 
made an apology for error, should be visited 
by the laws of society as infringements of its 
decorum and conveniences, in many cases 
which society has not yet agreed to consider 
as worthy of distinct legislation. We do not 
enter here upon the consideration, that accord- 
ing to law many things which are criminal in 
one country (polygamy, for example) are not 
so in another, and that what is sanity in one 
country isinsanityin another. These are contra- 
dictions resulting from the widely dispersed and 
different persuasions and degrees of civilisation 
of the great human family. It is sufficient for 
our purpose that the laws and institutions 
which society frames, or permits to be framed, 
for its own governance, indicate the average 
state of the social mind; that we should see 
that the most civilised nations have still much 
wanting for the completion of a code in which 
the relation of mind shall be taken into con- 
sideration in connexion with errors of judg- 
ment and conduct, and its healthy tone and con- 
sequent obedience be insured by laws framed to 
meet each abnormal condition, rather than that 
suchaberrations should be made, as they noware, 
a screen against punishment. We by no means 
intend to say, that liberty of thought or opinion 
should be interfered with (God forbid); but as 
colleges regulate practices in the various pro- 
fessions, so the social body, if it frame laws to 
meet certain emergencies which interfere with 
the privileges and safety of its co-relationship, 
should then do it in all cases, and not punish 
the vice which abandons a family, while it lets 
another who attempts the life of the head of 
the state go unscathed. 

We have before us for the moment the dis- 
cussion of only one form of moral insanity, 
or monomania, but one which, if studied in all 
its developments and influences, could be easily 
shewn to be productive of a world of incon- 
venience, pain, and distress; and, for our part, 
we shall never shrink from the task of enforc- 
ing, as far as our power extends, that all who 
admit the shibboleth and test of sanity to be 
social decorum as well as rectitude of conduct, 
should be aware that that test is as often in- 
fringed by excesses defended on the plea of 
being on the right or good side, as by excesses 
which are committed on the reverse aspect of 
the moral picture. 

Charity is admittedly a cardinal virtue; but 


|on the part of the national church, and also of 
national aberration from that which can best 
contribute to universal charity and happiness, 
as the excesses of one are of individual in- 
sanity. 

Apart from the more local and individualised 
cases of religious monomania, the world has 
ever presented us, and still presents us, with 
extraordinary examples of religious epidemics, 
which have suddenly arisen and become rapidly 
propagated by the contagion of example. Such | 
were the frightful scenes exhibited under the | 
; name of St. John’s dance and chorea St. Viti, | 
| during the middle ages ; the dancers of St. Gui | 
in Holland and the Khenish provinces in 1374; | 
the analogous horrors of the tarentisme in| 
Italy, the tigretier among the Abyssinians ; and | 
| such are to be witnessed in the present day in 
the excesses of the American campists and | 
shakers, the estaticas of Italy, the convulsion- | 
naires of France, the howling and spinning 
dervishes of the East, and in several religious 
fanaticisins existing in our own country. 

The singular epidemic which prevailed in 
Sweden at the end of 1841 and the beginning of 
1842, it appears from its historian Dr. Sonden, 
manifested itself by two prominent and re- 
markable symptoms—one physical, and con- 
sisting in a spasmodic attack of involuntary 
| contractions, contortions, &c.; the other men- | 
tal, consisting of an ecstacy more or less invo- | 
luntary, during which the patient believed he | 
heard or saw divine supernatural things, and | 
felt forced to speak about them, or, as the) 
people said, to preach. ‘The spasm consisted 
essentially in convulsive starts, hideous and 
ridiculous contortions of the face, and bounds | 
or leaps, not semi-paralytic, as in chorea, and | 
| generally occurring when astonished strangers | 
| found themselves present, rarely when the patient | 
| was alone, and scarcely ever at night. It is| 
| obvious, therefore, what would have been the | 
medical, moral, and social cure for this form of | 
the distemper. | 

The mental symptom was characterised by a | 
more or less complete alteration of the habitual | 
use of the senses, and the ordinary functions | 
of the mind were completely supplanted by an | 
irresistible loquacity, and by a constant mania | 
of wishing to preach the word of God by visions 
and prophecies.* The discourses made under | 














the condemned, and the repast of the elect at 
the table of God, and so forth; but there were 
no real evidences of a divine origin; they were, 
taken all together, foolish, meagre in ideas, often 
filled with pure nonsense, yet oftener with ex- 
clamations repeated to satiety, and constant 
recapitulation of the same absurdities, deli- 
vered with a sententious tone. 

The disease commonly attacked young peo- 
ple from sixteen to thirty years old; often also 
children from six to sixteen years. The greater 
number were women, but men also were at- 
tacked, and all caught the disease by what 
may be called a mental contagion; that is to 
say, in hearing or looking at some woman 
attacked with the disease of preaching. It was 
only the most ignorant and superstitious of the 
people who allowed themselves to be led by a 
stupid admiration of what the slightest efforts 
of reason and the first appeal to true religious 
feelings must have dissipated. However, the 
concourse of hearers of the rank of peasants 


| was so great, and the blind exaltation and 


fanaticism increased so much, that officers of 
justice, physicians, and clergymen, were driven 
away with blows of cudgels and stones. 

It was only by the united efforts of the latter, 


!and more especially the active vigilance of an 


enlightened clergy, that the deluded Swedes 
were ultimately convinced of the true nature 
of this phenomenon; that is to say, that it was 
a disease ; and they were brought back to reflec- 
tion and tranquillity, and to the shame of having 
shewn so much credulity and stupidity ; and we 
cannot but feel that the history of this epide- 


| mic furnishes a valuable lesson to mankind. 





The Unloved One: a Domestic Story. By Mrs. 
Hofland, authoress of “Catharine I, or the 
Czarina,” &c. 38 vols. London, Colburn. 

Ir is asensible and great pleasure to us to take 

up the work of some veteran (nay we without 

offence apply the term to a lady ?), whose pre- 
vious productions have always deserved from 
us the meed of high approval, and find that 
we can, once more, truly and justly offer the 
cheering of our warm applause to the last-born 
offspring of the mental fancy. In the case of 

Mrs. Hofland this gratification is much in- 

creased, because we have not only the consi- 


such influence were exhortations to sinners to | deration of her past literary merits to inspire 
be converted, condemnations against every | it, but the sense also of her many other claims 
kind of immorality, drunkenness, oaths, &c. ; upon private and public esteem to render it a 
but the rage of the preachers was often directed | peculiarly acceptable critical duty to say that 
against perfectly innocent pleasures, such as/| she has, if any thing, excelled the best of her 


charity carried to such an excess as to ruin 
those connected with us or ourselves, would be 
immediately allowed to be inconsistent with a 


dancing, simple games, or against objects: of 
dress (as is frequently done by our own ultra- 
holy communities), as brilliant combs, ear- 
healthy state of mind; so it is also with re-| rings, buttons, red cloth, and other trifles. 
ligion, in which the excesses which introduce | ‘Tne sick often spoke of visions which they 
disorder into families, and which, by exalting | had had of heaven, hell, angels, &c.; they also 
one to an imaginary position, which places | predicted the end of the world and the last 
him above sympathy for his neighbour, who | judgment, or the day of their death, ard that 
happens to differ in some trifling point of belief, | always as holy prophecies, or as immediate 
thus removing vast numbers from the pale of | inspirations of the Holy Ghost, which, how- 
social sanity,* should always be regarded as| ever, had all the common defect of not being 
a sore visiting the whole social state, and | fulfilled. 

as much indicative, when propagated among | 
many, of national weakness, and of weakness | of the patient shone with extraordinary lustre, 








| with frequent side-glances. The most extraordi- 
nary gesticulations accompanied the declama- 
tion, and the imagination was much exalted, 
without the intelligence being gifted with more 
sons whose means must evidently not be inadequate, | than usual | sri - 
repair; and, under mistaken notions of what they | maledictions and menaces of hell; the speakers 
owe to their fellow-creatures, as well as to their Crea- | saw 
tor, withdraw themselves from all social responsibility 
and cares, and that too at a moment when so many 


* It is a curious fact, that within the last year two 
mansions in the same neighbourhood—one at Acton, 
and the other at Hammersmith—have been enlarged 
and converted into religious retreats, to which per- 








During these preaching-paroxysms the eyes | 


The sermons were full of | 


before them the place of punishment of | 


eloquent appeals are daily made in behalf of the dis- 
tress which exists so largely in the country. 


* We but lately gave a case of this kind, as trans- 
mitted to us by Dr. Clanny, of Sunderland, 


| former publications by her present effort. 

It is perfectly natural, and not a point of cha- 
racter overdrawn : rare qualities in these times 
of high-seasoning and thundering effects. ‘The 
| story is interesting, and the interest well sus- 

tained; and, in unison with the rest, the Style is 
simple and unaffected, though quite as expres- 
sive as the most laboured periods. From be- 
ginning to end there is not an extraordinarily 
virtuous or vicious person on the scene—neither 
human argel nor human demon; but, never- 
| theless, it is wonderful to feel that the readers’ 
sympathies may be as deeply excited by crea- 
| tures like themselves, or such as they will meet 
to-day or to-morrow, as if they were marvels of 
what desultory, and the dénouement might have 
their kind. The third volume is perhaps some- 
been wound up sooner and better; but this is 
an evil almost invariably inherent in the ‘must 
be three volumes.” 

Many passages are scattered through the 
pages, evincing the kindly feelings of the 
| author, and recommending all the rest to our 
| regard. 
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“In London, funerals are performed ; in the 
country, they are attended. For many miles 
around Beechwood and the grove, that thickly 
populated district looked forward with deep 
sympathy to the day which would consign the 
heirs of two wealthy houses to the very old, and 
very new, family vaults in the ancient church 
of Beechwood. But the sympathy of the peo- 
ple for the fate of Lionel, whom they consi- 
dered a martyr to his generosity, reached the 
distant mountains of his mother’s estate, and 
not a single man, who lived within ken of her 
castle-walls, held himself exempted from the 
duty of attending the funeral. ‘To these were 
added the young, even from the ancient town 
of Shrewsbury ; for how many were of the same 
age as one or other of the victims! how many 
were charmed by the sacrifice of the noble 
Lionel! how many sought, from a deeper source 
than idle curiosity (to which ignorant parents 
and masters attributed the wish), to feel the 
development of their own faculties—the ex- 
ercise of pity and sympathy at that period of 
life when the best affections bloom most freely, 
and the genuine sensibility of simple hearts 
desires most ardently to exercise its powers 
of suffering for a virtuous cause! The illness 
of Walter, by retarding the interment of his 
brother, and the determination of the inhabi- 
tants of the grove to bury their dead on the 
same day and hour with him whose ineffectual 
efforts for their benefit had made him a sacri- 
fice, gave the Welsh country-people time to ar- 
range their plans, and with a delicacy the great 
and the educated are apt to suppose exclusively 
their own, to render them at once free from all 
intrusion on the family, yet appearing as feudal 
retainers and sympathising mourners. As, 
however, it was impossible that their plans 
should not transpire, so soon as Mrs. Fresche- 
ville heard them, through Milly,—who was 
justly persuaded that if any thing could benefit 
her lady, this homage to herself and her heir 
would do it,—she roused both mind and memory 
to the interesting occasion, and, the weather 
being very fine, appointed a place in the park 
where every wanderer might find rest and food, 
and such as needed it the alms that might be 
welcome to his wants—Milly and her husband 
presiding in due seriousness over the rustic 
assemblage. She well knew that her husband 
would recoil from this homely but affecting 
testimony cf her people’s love; but,. as it was 
impossible for him to attend in person (being 
peremptorily forbidden by his medical attend- 
ant), she thought he might escape all know- 
ledge of the circumstance, especially. as she 
would be with him, and no other person, save 
one aged attendant. At this time, and in this 
part of the country, female relations paid the 
last duties to the dead as well as the stronger 
sex; therefore, both Mrs. Fieldfare and her 
daughter accompanied the heart-broken father 
(who greatly needed whatever could sustain 
him in his arduous task) to the grave of that 
beloved Benjamin, to whom his heart clung 
with all the fondness of the aged patriarch, 
when he exclaimed, ‘ If I am bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved.” The mournful pro- 
cession did not leave the grove, which was 
much the nearest the church, until that of 
Beechwood Park had set out ; and its long line 
of mourners took the road in which, at a given 
point, the second funeral could drop in, as min- 
gling their mutual sorrow, and swelling the 
train of him who was the older and the more 


important. Three mourning coaches conveyed 
Walter and two friends as supporters, with the 
upper servants of both sexes; these were fol- 
lowed by numerous carriages of the neigh- 





bouring or distant gentry, not one of which was 
empty, being generally occupied by fathers and 
their sons, all deeply affected by the circumstances 
before them, the uncertainty of life and its best 
enjoyments pressing on every mind the necessity 
of looking beyond it, even when the most awful 
and melancholy of its ‘pomps and vanities’ 
were crowding around them. Far as the eye 
could reach, groups of orderly people were seen 
pressing towards the churchyard, which was 
already full, their clothing being universally 
either black or white, for the peasantry of that 
country adopt a dress that is very light, and as 
the feathers of the hearses, the hatbands and 
scarfs, were of white silk, thereby indicating the 
youth of the departed, the general effect was 
consistent with the style adopted; and no mar- 
shalled bands ever exceeded in decorum, none 
ever equalled in awful sympathy, the crowd 
assembling with noiseless foot over the dusty 
roads and greensward, and yet keeping at due 
distancefromthemourners. Thesealighted with- 
out the churchyard, entering a little avenue of 
limes which led to the sacred edifice, the two 
coffins preceding them, covered with white 
palls. Walter walked first, and for a few steps. 
alone; but the composure he had sought to at- 
tain was interrupted by the sobbing of a female 
that could not be controlled ; he heard the voice 
of Mrs. Fieldfare, in extreme trouble, entreat 
her husband to take charge of his daughter, on 
which he instantly offered his arm to herself, 
and thus did they mingle at the grave as one 
afflicted family. There was, in that vast crowd, 
as yet a silence ‘ that might be felt ;’ but when 
the old clergyman came forth to meet them, and 
with sonorous, though broken voice, proclaimed 
that consolatory truth, ‘I am the Resurrection 
and the Life, saith the Lord,’ the high-wrought 
feeling dissolved into tears, and every mother 
wept as if she, too, had lost her first-born. 
Sighs, sobs, and murmured prayers followed 
them into the crowded church, and without in- 
terrupting that most holy and perfect of all our 
sacred services, yet increased the sorrow it 
awakened, and Walter found himself scarcely 
able to support the charge he had taken. Cling- 
ing to him in utter helplessness, she cried, ‘ My 
son—my dear son!’ and though the words ap- 
plied to another, whose ‘ dull, cold ear’ had no 
response, a sincere pity and respect, even an 
affectionate, filial regard, sprang in his heart 
towards her; and the last spark of that wrath 
and hatred, which his early life had nourished, 
was buried in the grave of her beautiful boy. 
At length the last duty was performed. Wal- 
ter, true to his trust, had descended into the 
vault, and seen dear Lionel laid with his an- 
cestors ; and not till he had entered the mourn- 
ing-coach and hidden his face on the shoulder 
of Estcott, did a single member of the crowd 
disperse, or venture to remark on the scene 
they had witnessed, or descant on the looks, 
virtues, and many memories of those interred.” 
“ Thank God, there is in human nature (many 
as are its faults, and terrible as its occasional 
degradation) a principle of deep consideration 
for those ‘who have fallen from their bigh es- 
tate,’ and are, in the present moment, sufferers. 
Misfortune is sacred, at least where she is vi- 
sible.” 

This is, however, and we mention it with re- 
gret, probably the last time Mrs. Hofland will 
come before the public in a work of any im- 
portance; and it must be satisfactory to her to 
be assured, that there is not a sentiment in it 
which she can ever have cause to wish disso- 
ciated from her memory. 





The Enkheiridion of Hehfaistiown concerning Me- 
tres and Poems. Translated into English, and 
illustrated by Notes, &c., with Prolegomena 
on Rhythm and Accent, by J. F. Barham, 
B.A. 8vo, PP. 229. Cambridge, Deightons ; 
London, J. W. Parker. 

THE prolegomena are distinguished by learn- 

ing and astute criticism, well deserving the at- 

tention of every classical reader. Even where 
the author propounds novel and startling views, 
his data and reasoning must stir up a useful 
spirit of inquiry; and where we dissent, we must 
have examined the grounds both for his propo- 
sitions and our rejection. Such exercises are 
the best we can imagine for the revival of our 
rusted knowledge, and restoring us to the early 
springs of our almost obliterated instruction. 
For ourselves we can say, it has been quite a 
delight to us to be borne back by Mr. Barham 
to the recollection of times when the toil of 
conquering rhythms, and metres, and accents, 
was rewarded by partaking the fruits of ancient 
wisdom, and tasting the sweets of divine poesy. 

With regard to the treatise of the Alexandrian 

scholar of the second century, we are of opi- 

nion that, for the higher exercise of college, 
there is hardly a superior work. 

And now we have only to mention Mr. Bar- 
ham’s stickling for the olden Greek, instead of 
transmitted Roman or any other, orthography 
and orthoepy. He may be perfectly right; but 
like later correctness in Arabian and Oriental 
translations, the unaccustomed look of the 
words is so apt to perplex the eye and mind 
of the reader, that we fear an absolute dislike 
to the entire class of literature has been the 
consequence. We hope it may not be so with 
the present attempt to enforce propriety and 
“ nerispowmens, oxytons, paroxytons, sunekfow~ 
nehsis, khoriambek, poluskhehmatista, akatalehkt, 
Aiolik, trokhaik, daktulik, paiowns, hippownak- 
teian, brakhukatalehkt, Anakreown, Kallimakhes, 
Akhilleus, Sofoklehs, Atreidehs, Kuthereia, and 
hadehs.”” When we have to puzzle, if only for 
a few seconds, to recognise the name of an au- 
thor, or the meaning of a word, it is a great 
drawback on the ready and necessary under- 
standing of the subject-matter in hand. 








Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in 
Scinde and Affghanistan betwizt November 
1838 and November 1841; with Remarks on 
the Policy of the War. By George Buist, 
LL.D., Editor of the Bombay Times, &c. 
Pp. 314. Bombay Times Office, 1843. 

Havine been engaged in recording the im- 

portant events indicated in the foregoing title- 

page during the period stated, Dr. Buist has 
here compiled into a continuous historical nar- 
rative the tircumstances and opinions pre- 
viously contained in the Bombay Times, and 
added many notes to illustrate the subject. 

With Indian politics we dare not meddle, and 

may therefore content ourselves with saying, 

that the three years’ transactions commemo- 
rated in this volume are of singular variety 
and interest. 


Communications with India, China, §c. §c. By 
Arthur Anderson. Pp. 48. London, Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

An able and important pamphlet, in which 

the writer examines the route by a ship-canal 

across the isthmus of Suez, and demonstrates 
that such a course would not only be prefer- 
able to all others, but would amply support it- 
self, and pay a handsome revenue. Mr. An- 
derson’s grounds for preferring canal to rail- 
way are clearly and statistically laid down; 
and when we glance at a map, and see what a 
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corner of earth being cut through would en- 

able us to leave the whole vast quarter of the 

world called Africa on one side, instead of 
circumnavigating it, we are inclined to ex- 
claim, it were well it were done quickly ! 

Miss Corner’s History of China and India. 
Part XII. London, Dean and Co. 
Havine noticed this serial more than once, 
we have only to add it now to our glance at 
periodicals (see last Literary Gazette) as hav- 
ing arrived at its twelfth stage with credit to 

the fair compiler. 

Mrs. Frederick Lover's Lives of Eminent Females. 

Part I. London, F. Lover. 
Tue wife of Mr. F. Lover, the publisher, hav- 
ing turned to authorship, has here presented us 
with a good portrait, but very indifferent me- 
moir, of Lady Rachel Russell, as the beginning 
of a series of sketches of eminent females. We 
cannot pass the design without reprehending 
the means resorted to for catching the unwary 
eye, and making the popular title of “ Lover” 
give currency to the work of another person 
related to him, and bearing the same name. 

The “ Mrs. Frederick” in little, and the ** Lover's 

Lives” in large and striking type, are, to say 

the least, discreditable artifices, and we are 

sorry to be obliged so to designate them. 

The Forest of Arden; a Tale illustrative of the 
English Reformation. By the Rev. W. Gresley, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lichfield. Pp.303. Lon- 
don, J. Burns. 

Tuis is a pleasing tale of the period of the Re- 
formation, and the vehicle for giving the author’s 
opinion of that great event and other religious 
issues to the public. We find these opinions 
to be of the moderate Pusey school, thinking 
that the Reformers in their zeal did rather too 
much, and that it would be well to restore what 
the Bible would justify rather than run on in 
the widest ways of schism. He is a long way 
behind Mr. Froude; but argues that the re- 
institution of religious associations, under pro- 
per rules and auspices, would be beneficial to 
the community at large. Sisters of Charity 
are also recommended: but there are to be no 
corruptions in the new Protestant convents! 


Life in the Sick-room. Essays by an Invalid. 
Pp. 221. London, E. Moxon. 

NEVER was reviewer better trained for compe- 
tently judging of a work, than we have been for 
this volume; but withal we regret to say that 
it offers little of ease or alleviation to the inva- 
lid. On the contrary, it is a task too much for 
the debility of sickness; and yet not for its 
general views, its principles, its discriminating 
remarks, nor its religious consolations. But 
it is so diluted in words, has so little point that 
can be applied after wading through pages, and 
is altogether so diffuse and indistinct, that its 
lessons evaporate in the learning. In short, 
we have found this amiable and well-meaning 
series of essays more calculated to increase 
ennui, than lead to useful practical results. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CARBON AND SILICON. 

Two Processes for Silicon. By Dr. S. Brown. 
1843. A. and D. Black. 

Experimental Researches, shewing Carbon to be a 
Compound Body. By R. Rigg, F.R,S. 1844. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Pettigrew, in his History of Medical Su- 

perstitions, gives an account of a distinguished 

Gottingen professor who, fifty years or so ago, 

predicted a successful revival of alchemy to- 

wards the middle of the present century, au- 
guring great benefits to mankind from the 





transmutations which would consequently be 
effected. Some recent events in the chemical 
world (recorded in our vol. for 1841, pp. 594, 
659; also noticed in the vol. for 1843, p. 779) 
would almost incline us to fancy that the 
professor’s prediction is about to be verified. 
Be that as it may, doubtless there is “ some- 
thing rotten” in the state of chemistry, or else 
the startling assertions put forth in the essays, 
the titles of which head this article, would not 
have arrested the attention, and, as regards 
one of them, called forth the anathemas, which 
they have done. Deeply interested in the pro- 
gress of chemistry, as in that of every other 
science, we anxiously await the results. Spec- 
tators, and not actors, we take no part in the 
struggle, for struggle it is assuredly becoming, 
between the old chemistry andthe new. With- 
out prejudice in favour of the former, or over- 
weening love of change, we put in a word for 
fair play’s sake, seeing there is need of so doing. 
Our proudest boast has ever been, the fostering 
of rising genius; and, if we are not much mis- 
taken, we have a case for our sympathy in the 
writer of the pamphlet entitled Zwo Processes 
for Silicon. 

Two years ago Dr. Samuel Brown of Edin- 
burgh, an ardent and indefatigable young che- 
mist, after a long apprenticeship of earnest 
thought, hard study, and careful research, dur- 
ing which he had been cheered on by the love 
and applause of his fellow-students, announced 
a discovery in his favourite science so startling 
as at once to attract the attention of all the 
chemists of Europe and America. A learned 
society, the most perfectly constituted of Bri- 
tish scientific societies, one which equally re- 
gards as its objects the sciences of mind and of 
matter, and which, permitting, as every scien- 


tific assemblage should (and would, if men of | 


science had that confidence in the omnipotence 
of truth which they ought to have), free discus- 
sion on the matters brought before it, discus- 
sions characterised by searching inquiry and 
sound reasoning, —received the essays, and 
published them in its Transactions, thereby 
stamping them as worthy of a fair hearing. 
The discovery professed by the author was, 
that carbon and silicon, both regarded by the 
chemical world as simple elements, are only 
different forms of the same substance, and that 
the former was transmutable into the latter. 
At the announcement, one universal cry of 
horror burst forth from the world of chemists. 
Carbon transmutable into silicon! The very 
thought was terrific—chemistry was at an end! 
“ What, the elements not elemental! alchemy 
revived !” the great chemists from Giessen to 
Philadelphia exclaimed, and fainted away ; for 
by no other supposition can we explain the 
strange fact, that not one of eminence at- 
tempted to repeat the experiments, and inquire 
candidly into the truth. It was left for a few 
tyros in science to say, “ We can’t do it; 
therefore it can’t be true.” The fathers of 
chemistry treated the revolutionist worse than 
Festus did St. Paul; for they told him Ke was 
mad, and would not admit his learning. In 
vain, after again working his work over, and 
again confirming his former results to his own 
satisfaction, he went forth among them, and ap- 
pealed for judgment and a fair trial. Like the 
guests invited to the marriage-feast, they had 
all a civil apology, and couldn’t come. In vain 
did the honoured name of Christison, without 
assenting or dissenting from the statement of 
his former pupil, back the appeal. A more 
wonderful transmutation than that announced 
by Dr. Brown had taken place. The oxygen, 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and phosphorus, 





of their brains and hearts had all become si- 
licon, which neither argument nor justice could 
mollify. Still firm in faith, he worked on, de- 
vising new experiments, and published the little 
pamphlet before noticed. 

Of Dr. Brown’s knowledge of the forms and 
processes of chemical research, surely Prof. 
Christison alone, in whose laboratory Dr. Brown 
had laboured, is a sufficient guarantee, if other 
chemists (which is not the case) were wanting ; 
whilst the great names of Jeffrey, Hamilton 
(the metaphysician), Chalmers, Carlyle, and 
Hare, have afforded earnest and voluntary tes- 
timonials of his extraordinary genius and logi- 
cal powers, qualities on which, after all, the 
mastery of science really depends. The great 
critic of the north for once is lavish of praise. 
“Though in the course of a pretty long life,’ 
writes Lord Jefirey, “ I have had opportunities 
of knowing as many men of genius and talents 
as most people, I scarcely remember ever to 
have come in contact with a more remarkable 
person, or one who, by so happy a combination 
of original views and ardour in the pursuit of 
truth, with habits of humble and patient inves- 
tigation, gave so strong an assurance of future 
eminence in almost any branch of science or 
speculation to which he may devote himself.” 
The man of whom this is written can be no or- 
dinary man. The accession of such a mind to 
the ranks of science should be hailed with de- 
light by those already in the field, and if astray, 
should be led gently and with courtesy to the 
right path, and not scared away by dogmatic 
scorn; for, alas! science gets but a poor share 
of the finer intellects. 

We should not have thus entered into what 
appears a strong personal advocacy, and espe- 
cially when an important professorship is in 
abeyance, but that we feel deep sorrow at the 
part which certain chemists of great fame, not 
candidates, have publicly played in the contest. 
There is no sadder spectacle in the sight of Hea- 
ven than to see a man of genius abuse the au- 
thority with which the world has justly invested 
his name, by using it to crush the fair fame of an 
aspiring brother. No one can object to the de- 
nial of the correctness of the results which Dr. 
Brown puts forward, if done on fair grounds, 
either of argument or experiment; but to pro- 
claim and print the incapacity of the experi- 
menter, as Justus Liebig, with the assent of a 
great British chemist, has done, is, in this case, 
ridiculous.* 

We trust, however, the time has come when 
the startling statements put forth by Dr. Brown 
are to be fairly investigated: if true, to be ad- 
mitted, even though the science of chemistry 
must undergo a radical change in consequence ; 
if erroneous, the nature of the error to be ex- 
plained, for the exposition of the error in such 
a matter must lead to important discovery: 2 
priori, in the present state of chemistry it is 
almost impossible to predict the result. Doubt- 
less there are many chemists at present silently 
engaged in testing the question by careful ex- 
periment. From one of these, a gentleman 
well known and highly esteemed in the north- 
ern metropolis, the author of chemical essays 
of acknowledged merit and accuracy, we have 
seen a letter, from which we are at liberty to 
quote the following remarkable passage: “ [ 
have obtained silica from cyanide of lead, ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, ferrocyanide of copper; 
and paracyanogen. None of these bodies con- 





* We allude to a passage deeply injurious to the 
reputation of Dr. Brown which has appeared in the 
recently published and deservedly popular Familiar 
Letters of Professor Liebig, and to certain letters lately 
printed in Scottish newspapers, 
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tained any compound of silicon, and they were 
heated in vessels either containing none, such 
as platina, or containing only an inseparable 
small (very small) portion, as iron. Glass was 
never used.” The writer avows himself a con- 
vert to Dr. Brown’s views, in consequence of 
having personally tested and confirmed the ac- 
curacy of that gentleman’s experiments. Will 
none of the many generous votaries of che- 
mistry in London give them an equally fair trial? 

If a further proof was wanting of the unset- 
tled state of chemical science at present, the 
work of Mr. Rigg affords it. The experiments 
recorded by that gentleman, who is well known 
as an honest and enthusiastic investigator, yield 
unexpected and anomalous results, well de- 
serving a searching inquiry, seeing they are 
altogether at variance with doctrines usually 
received. Although not so perspicuous in his 
statements, nor so logical in his inferences, as 
we could wish, Mr. Rigg deserves the thanks 
of men of science for having published his in- 
vestigations, which will doubtless receive the 
attention they deserve both from the chemists 
and from the vegetable physiologist, who will 
find much to interest him in the volume before 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
January 16th. (Anniversary Meeting.) — The 
president in the chair. Read:—Report of 
council; also, memoirs of Professor Wallace 
of Edinburgh, of Mr. Buddle of Newcastle, and 
of several other deceased members. Telford 
medals were presented to Messrs. F. W. Simms, 
W. Pole, and T. Oldham, for communications 
presented by them to the institution. Telford 
and Walker premiums of books were also pre- 
sented to Messrs. D. Mackain, D. Bremner, 
D. T. Hope, R. Mallet, W. J. M. Rankine, W. 
L. Baker, S. C. Homersham, J. O. York, G. D. 
Bishopp, and G. B. W. Jackson, for their papers 
and drawings which had been read and exhi- 
bited during the past session. Mr. J. Walker, 
the president, addressed the meeting upon the 
internal management of the society, the elec- 
tion of his Royal Highness Prince Albert as an 
honorary member, the valuable addition to the 
library presented by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the course of study and practice most benefi- 
cial for young engineers, and the opportunity 
afforded by the institution for coming advan- 
tageously before the world. He then, among 
other novel subjects connected with engineer- 
ing, spoke of having lately visited the atmo- 
spheric railway near Dublin; and said, that 
without prognosticating as to the future, the 
experiments he witnessed appeared more pro- 
mising than those with locomotive engines at a 
corresponding early period of their introduc- 
tion upon railways. He then gave a short no- 
tice of the connexion of Colonel Stoddart with 
the institution as its hon. sec. in the years 
1834-5; alluding to the exertions now making 
for ascertaining the fate, and if possible obtain- 
ing the release, of both Colonel Stoddart and 
Capt. Conolly, who, there was every reason to 
believe, were really still alive, although detained 
in a sort of captivity. In confirmation of this, 
Lieut.-Colonel Humfrey stated, that Captain 
Grover had been informed by Lord Aberdeen 
that authentic intelligence had been received 
from Constantinople, and from the British con- 
sul at Trebizonde, to the effect that some pil- 
grims recently arrived direct from Bokhara 
had seen both Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly alive and at liberty, although strictly 
watched ; that they were both employed in the 
military service of the Ameer; and that evi- 
dently they were restrained by some powerful 
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reason from attempting to make their situation 
known, as it was not probable otherwise that 
two officers of such merit should allow them- 
selves to be reported dead, and their names to 
be struck off the army-list. The favourable 
reception of Mr. Woolff at the various places 
he had hitherto passed through was noticed ; 
and a spirited subscription to the Stoddart 
and Conolly fund was immediately commenced 
among the members of the institution, who all 
appeared anxious to aid in the restoration to 
his native country of a gentleman who had, 
whilst connected with them, gained so many 
friends. 

The ballot for the council took place, when 
the following gentlemen were elected:—Messrs. 
J. Walker, President ; W. Cubitt, B. Donkin, 
J. Field, and H. R. Palmer, Vice-Presidents ; 
W. T. Clark, F. Giles, G. Lowe, J. Miller, 
W. C. Mylne, J. M. Rendel, G. Rennie, R. 
Sibley, J. Simpson, J. Taylor, F. Braithwaite, 
and W. Cubitt, other members and associates 
of council. 

The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting :—“ Description of a 
water-wheel constructed by Mr. W. Fairbairn, 
and erected in Lombardy,” by S. B. Moody, 
Assoc. Inst. C. E.; “Description of a new 
chain-bucket water-wheel,” by J. Wight; “De- 
scription of Whitelaw’s horizontal water-wheel,”’ 
by J. Whitelaw; “ Description of a water-me- 
tre,” by P. Carmichael. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


THE proceedings of the meeting of the 10th 
Nov. contain, besides other communications, 
sixteen concerning the great comet of 1843; 


in one of which the Rev. W. S. Mackay, of | 


Calcutta, with reference to the star 7 Argiis 
becoming a star of the first magnitude, asks, 
Is the star known as a variable star, or is the 
change now first observed? a Crucis looked 
quite dim beside it. With regard to the vari- 
ability of » Argds, Sir J. Herschel remarked : 
‘* The sudden increase of » Argtis from a star 
intermediate between the first and second mag- 
nitude to a first-rate first magnitude, which 
took place between 1837 and 1838, was men- 
tioned by me in a letter to Messrs. Beer and 
Madler, of which an extract is in No. 354 of 
Schumacher’s Astronomische Nachrichten. It 
was then far inferior to Canopus, but equal to 
Arcturus, and very nearly, or quite so, to a 
Centauri. It had diminished materially when 
I left the Cape in April 1838, but was still a 
great star of the first magnitude. It would 
appear to be now making another start for- 
ward. If this continue, we may have a rival 
to Sirius, or, perhaps, to the planets. In 1838 
its brightness was such as to obliterate many 
curious and interesting details of the great 
nebula in its immediate proximity, which I 
had fortunately recorded in its former state. 
I take this opportunity to mention, that I re- 
main fully convinced of the reality of the pe- 
riodical variation of a Orionis. Not so of a 
Cassiopeia; in the case of which star the 
amount of supposed change, however, was very 
much less considerable, and in which, on ac- 
count of its difference of colour from y, the 
compared star, the moon affects the compari- 
son, when above the horizon.” 

The other communication of principal inte- 
rest was, “On the divisions of the exterior 
ring of the planet Saturn,” by the Rev. W. R. 
“The existing evidence relating to 
a division of the outer ring of the planet Saturn 
into two or more concentric rings is of a very 








conflicting character. A few observers have 


been well satisfied that they have occasionally 
perceived such a division, among whom stand 
conspicuous Mr. Short, Prof. Quetelet, and Capt. 
Kater. The evidence on the other side of the 
question, however, though of a negative cha- 
racter, has always appeared to me so strong, 
that I must confess myself to have been some- 
what incredulous of the supposed fact of any 
subdivisions existing. This circumstance in- 
creases my inclination to put on record a re- 
cent observation of a peculiarly satisfactory 
kind. Sept. 7, 1843.—At Mr. Lassell’s ‘ob- 
servatory, Startield, near Liverpool. The day 
had been cloudless and remarkably warm, the 
maximum of the thermometer being 76° where 
all precautions had been taken to keep it as 
cool as possible. In the evening the sky was 
hazy and the stare dul]. At about 9 p.m. Mr. 
Lassell turned his equatorially mounted 9-foot 
Newtonian reflector, of 9 inches aperture, upon 
Saturn, with a power of 200, and was electrified 
at the beautifully sharp and distinct view of the 
planet presented to him. Having applied, as 
an eye-piece, an achromatic lens (being the 
object-glass of a microscope), which produced 
a power of 450 times, Mr. Lassell examined 
the planet for a few minutes. I then took my 
place at the telescope; and Mr. Lassell re- 
quested me to examine carefully the extremi- 
ties of the ring, and say if I observed any thing 
remarkable. Having obtained a fine adjust- 
ment of the focus, I presently perceived the 
outer ring to be divided into two. This per- 
fectly coincided with the impression Mr. Lassell 
had previously received. For some minutes I 
scrutinised this interesting object, and occa- 
sionally, for several seconds together, had by 
far the finest view of Saturn that I was ever 
favoured with. The outline of the planet was 
very hard and sharply defined with power 450; 
and the primary division of the ring very black 
and steadily seen all round the southern side. 
When this was most satisfactorily observed, a 
dark line was pretty obvious on the outer ring. 
I was not only perfectly satisfied of its exist- 
ence, but had time during the best views care- 
fully to estimate its breadth, in comparison 
with that of the division ordinarily seen. The 
proportion appeared to me to be as one to 
three ; but Mr. Lassell estimated it at scarcely 
one-third. It is certainly rather outside the 
middle of the outer ring, and is broadest at the 
major axis, being in this respect precisely simi- 
lar to the primary division. It was equally 
visible at both ends of the ring. For further 
satisfaction, other eye-pieces were tried. Nei- 
ther Mr. Lassell nor myself obtained a single 
glimpse of any further subdivisions of the ring. 
The shading of the interior edge of the inner 
ring was very obvious; but no dark line was 
even suspected in that situation. From my 
description of this splendid telescopic view of 
Saturn, it will be seen that it was very similar 
to that depicted by Capt. Kater in fig. 3 of his 
drawings of the planet, in vol. iv. part 2 of the 
Memoirs ; except that, in his plate, the outer 
ring is much too broad in proportion, and also 
that his subdivision bisects the outer ring. 
Moreover, the ring is now more obliquely seen 
than in 1825; and the northern side of it is in 
view. It is difficult to suppress the unavailing 
regret that the planet was not, as in that year, 
at an altitude of about 60° instead of only 14°, 
and that the atmosphere of this country is so 
rarely in a state to do justice to the capabilities 
of our most powerful and perfect instruments.” 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 1.—The president in the chair. Read: 





“ An account of a class of double sulphates, 
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containing soda and a magnesian oxide,” by Mr. 
A. R. Arrott, University College. In this paper 
the author, after alluding to the fact that double 
salts of soda and the magnesian metals are not 
formed by spontaneous evaporation of a mixed 
solution of-their constituent salts, describes a 
method by which they may be readily produced, 
namely, by evaporating these at temperatures 
exceeding 100°. In this way salts of soda and 
magnesia, zinc and iron, copper and manga- 
nese, were formed; the three first contained 
four atoms of water, and the copper and man- 
ganese two atoms. These salts are persistent 
in air, are not altered by a temperature of 212°, 
but are decomposed when dissolved in cold 
water. The copper salt is decomposed when 
boiled, and an insoluble subsalt precipitated. 
The cause why no double salt is formed at low 
temperature is supposed to be, the assuming of 
water by the sulphate of soda, and the inability 
of the hydrated sulphate to enter into such 
combinations: this is avoided by the use of a 
high temperature, sulphate of soda then be- 
coming anhydrous. 3 

2. “ Experiments on the heat disengaged in 
combinations, part 2; neutralisation of various 
acids by hydrate of potash,” by Mr. Graham. 
The same arrangements were used in these ex- 
periments as in the first series (see Lit. Gaz. 
1384), except that the quantity of water was 
increased from 1000 grains to 1544 grains (100 
French grammes), and a thermometer of larger 
divisions employed, graduated according to 
Fahrenheit’s scale. The neutralisation of an 
equivalent of nitric acid by potash was at- 
tended by the disengagement of 8°88° Fah. of 
heat; of hydrochloric acid also by potash, 
8:96°; the experiments being made about the 
temperature of 63° Fah. But the heat disen- 
gaged increases at lower temperatures; thus at 
43° Fah. the heat disengaged on saturating 
nitric acid was 9°24°, or it is increased 44 per 
cent by lowering the temperature of the expe- 
riment 19°. The large proportion which the 
cold produced on dissolving in water crystal- 
lised nitrate of potash and chloride of potas- 
sium (the combinations formed in these expe- 
riments) to the heat observed, was pointed ont; 
the cold, on dissolving at 63° an equivalent of 
nitrate of potash in the usual quantity of water, 
being 5°57°, This fall of temperature, how- 
ever, is not constant, but increases with the 
lowness of the temperature of the water in 
which the crystallised salt is dissolved, being 
5'57° at 63° Fah., 5°83° at 57°, and 6°05° at 51°. 
Here a difference of about 11° in the tempera- 
ture of the water makes a difference of about 
one-eleventh in the cold produced on dissolv- 
ing the salt. On the other hand, the cold, on 
dissolving several equivalents of nitrate of pot- 
ash successively, at a constant temperature, in 
the same quantity of water, diminishes greatly 
with the number of equivalents of salt dissolved. 
Thus while the first equivalent occasions a fall 
of 5°57° at 63°, the sixth equivalent occa- 
sions a fall of only 3°58° at the same tempera- 
ture. The full fall of temperature, however, 
occurs on diluting the last solution with water. 
This decreasing rate was shewn to continue in 
salts of greater solubility, such as nitrate of 
ammonia and nitrate of soda, of which a large 
number of equivalents may be successively dis- 
solved in the same water; the cold from the 
solution of an equivalent of either of these salts 
being reduced to about one-third as the solu- 
tion approached saturation. In these and other 
anhydrous salts, which produce great cold on 
dissolving, only a small absorption of heat is, 
therefore, actually occasioned by the liquefac- 
tion of the solid salt, the greater part being due 





to the subsequent combination of the liquefied 
salt with more water; that is, to dilution of the 
solution. When two equivalents of sulphuric 
acid are neutralised by potash, 21°16° of heat 
are disengaged; of which 9°66° are disengaged 
by the first equivalent of alkali in the formation 
of bisulphate of potash, and 11°50° by the second 
which neutralises the excess of acid in the bisul- 
phate. The solution of sulphate of potash in 
acidulated water produces more cold than in 
pure water. The same is true of the magne- 
sian sulphates; such as sulphate of magnesia, 
zinc, copper, and iron, Strong solutions also 
of these salts, as well as of sulphate of water, 
produce heat and not cold when diluted with 
water. 


LONDON INSTITUTION. 


Tue first soirée of the season, on Wednesday 
evening, was numerously attended, and a great 
variety of objects, both of science and of art, 
had been arranged in the library for the in- 
spection of the members and visitors. A lec- 
ture was delivered by Professor Grove on the 
science of the past year. His name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that the resumé would embrace 
all the prominent popular features of progress, 
both national and foreign. It did so, and we 


were gratified to find that only one point had 
not been already noticed in our columns; that 
one was a recent communication to the Astro- 
nomical Society on the rings of Saturn, and 
will be found in our present number. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan, 18.—Lord Mahon in the chair. Mr, Albert 
Way (the director) exhibited a drawing of en- 
caustic tiles from the church of Great Malvern. 
A communication was then read from Mr. Ha- 
milton, relating to some afcient weapons re- 
cently discovered in the bed of the Thames 
between Kingston and Windsor. Mr. Way 
communicated some further observations on a 
leaden ornament bearing the head of John the 
Baptist, exhibited at the previous meeting of 
the society. This ornament was found in the 
river near Abbeville, in Picardy. It appears 
that the head of John the Baptist was pre- 
served among the relics of this place, and that 
it was a famous object of pilgrimage; and Mr. 
Way gave strong reasons for believing that 
these leaden articles, with figures of the head, 
were given to pilgrims, who carried them about 
their persons as amulets to preserve them from 
diseases which that saint was believed to have 
the power of curing. Mr. T. Wright communi- 
cated a medieval list of engraved gems, with 
descriptions of the magical virtues they were be- 
lieved to possess, with an introductory essay on 
the excavations and researches for antiquities 
by the monks in the middle ages. The Anglo- 
Saxons appear to have been assiduous in open- 
ing ancient tombs, and digging among ruins, 
and in this manner they collected together great 
numbers of Roman articles. The ancient Chris- 
tian rituals contain forms for blessing vases 
and other vessels dug up from the earth, in 
order to render them fit for Christian use. A 
curious account is given in the early lives of the 
abbots of St. Alban’s, of the extensive excava- 
tions made by two abbots, in the tenth century, 
among the ruins of Herulamium, and of the 
numerous curiosities they found. Among these 
curiosities there were many engraved stones. 
There were numerous collections of engraved 
gems in the middle ages, and many instances 
were cited. The virtues attributed to these 





articles are singular enough. One of them is 
stated to have the quality of rendering the 
bearer liable to be frequently invited out to din- 
ner, and to be much feasted. Another made 
the bearer invisible. And so on with the rest. 


Etruscan Antiquities. — Signor Campanari, 
whose interesting exhibition in Pall Mall, a 
year or two ago, must be fresh in the memory 
of all our London readers, is now residing at 
Toscanella (the ancient Tuscania), where “ he 
is constantly employed in opening sepulchres, 
selling the portable objects, and reserving the 
more weighty to adorn his own garden. He 
has fitted up a large cave with vases, sar- 
cophagi, and ornaments, arranged precisely in 
the same manner as they had been in an Etrus- 
cantomb. The cave is square, and surrounded 
by a ledge, upon which are sarcophagi, with 
recumbent figures resting upon them, with 
their backs to the wall: upon the legs and 
bodies of the figures vases, of different sizes, 
are placed, standing upright; and attached to 
nails in the wall, immediately above the heads 
of the figures, are bronze utensils, of various 
forms, known to virtuosi under the titles of 
specchj mistici, prefericula, strigils, &c. The 
effect of this cave, containing the genuine ob- 
jects of ancient art, arranged in a place and 
style so closely resembling the original, is in 
every respect admirable.” . .. He has also “on 
the top of a wall, enclosing the garden of a 
hospital, arranged twelve figures of men and 
women, the size of life, in the usual recumbent 
posture ; one of them had an inscription carved 
on the cushion upon which he rested, and another 
held with both hands a scroll, with three lines 
upon it.’’* 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday. — Geographical, 8% rv.m.; British Archi 
tects, 8 p.m. ; Medical, 8 PM. 

Tuesday.—Medical aud Chirurgical, 8% p.m. ; Zoo- 
logical, 8% P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.w.; Pharmaceuti- 
cal, 9p.M.; Ethnological, 8 p.m. ; Entomological (anni- 
versary meeting), 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. ; R.S. 
of Literatdre, 4 p.m. ; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m.; Nu- 
mismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 8% p.m.; 
8 P.M. 

Saturday. — Royal Botanic, 4 p.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 r.at. 


Philological, 





FINE ARTS. 


Royal Academy Prizes.—The president and 
council of the Royal Academy have announced 
gold medals, &c., for distribution on the 10th 
of December next for the best historical pic- 
ture in oil colours—subject, ‘“ Themistocles 
taking refuge at the court of Admetus;” the 
best composition in sculpture —subject, “ the 
combat of the Centaurs and Lapithe,” in alto- 
relievo; the best finished design in architecture 
—subject, design for a metropolitan music-hall 
and royal academy of music, the whole com- 
prised in one general and regular composition. 
Also a number of silver medals for the best 
drawings and models of academy figures, done 
in the Royal Academy, and for the best accu- 
rately finished drawings of the portion of Green- 
wich Hospital by Inigo Jones, done from actual 
measurement, carefully finished and washed. 
Three silver medals for the best drawings, and 
three silver medals for the best models, of a 
statue or group in the Antique Academy, to be 





* From an interesting Excursion from Rome in 
a last, by F, Buxton Whalley, in the Classical 
useum, 
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selected and set out by the keeper for this pur- 
pose. Two silver medals for the best copies 
made in the school of painting, between the 
time of its opening after the exhibition and the 
Ist of November. A silver medal for the best 
metal die, to be cut in steel, from the head of 
the Belvidere Apollo in the Royal Academy. 


Portraits of the Princes and People of India. By 
the Hon. E. Eden. Taken during the years 
1838, 9, 40, and 41. Drawn on stone by 
Lewis Dickinson. Parts II. III. and IV. 
London, Dickinson and Co. 

Ir is some months since we noticed the first 

appearance of this publication, as one which 

would do honour to a professional artist of es- 
tablished fame, and is therefore tenfold more 
honourable to the talents of an amateur, and 
that amateur a lady of rank, from sex and the 
usual pursuits of her station hardly esteemed 
by the vulgar capable of aught beyond a fa- 
shionable or frivolous amusement. Miss Eden 
has in these later parts fully sustained the 
éclat of her début: the whole work is beau- 
tiful, characteristic, and interesting. It affords 
us living ideas of eastern habits, the pride and 
pomp of the high, the submissiveness and hu- 
mility of the low; costume, sports, and man- 
ners, are also delightfully illustrated. A young 
Hill Raja is just the promise of a daring chief; 
large-eyed, and a curious mixture of the soft 
and savage. As a contrast, look at old (the 
late) Runjeet Singh: what cunning and cruelty 
are in his aspect, with his white-flowing beard, 
as if he were the mildest of patriarchs, The 
necklaces about his horse’s neck would set up 

a half dozen of duchesses for a royal drawing- 

room; and he cares more for his horse than for 

a thousand human lives. The portraits of 

children are all very pleasing—a little Mussul- 

man girl (Part III.) a great pet of ours. A 

group of Thibet Tartars (Part 1V.) is, to our 


taste, the best piece in the series; and we do | - 


not much admire the scene when the British 
Governor-general and our comparatively paltry 
dresses are introduced into a formal ceremony. 
But the whole work, we repeat, does credit to 
its fair authoress. The extremities of the 
figures are often carelessly drawn, and a few 
other slight defects might be pointed out; but 
for general effect, and a good idea of Oriental- 
ism, the publication is altogether interesting ; 
and the artistical lithographing has been ad- 
mirably performed by Mr. Lewis Dickinson. 





A large engraving on stone, by Mr. L. Dick- 
inson, from a drawing by Prince A. Soltykoff, 
affords us an excellent notion of Indian parade 
in the picture of an Evening Ride of the 
Maha-Rajah Shere Singh, at Omritzar, in the 
Punjab, near Lahore. Elephants, camels, 
prancing horses, crowd the scene; and the 
monarch, his ministers, and attendants of va- 
rious countries, make a spirited, though we 
should fancy inconvenient, excursion. This 
piece is, we understand, only for private circu- 
lation: if not, it would be well worthy of public 
attention. 


Mr. Frederick Tayler’s Portfolio. Specimen Plates 
Scotch Rebellion, and Evening. M‘Lean. 
Ir Mr. Tayler’s Portfolio is brought out at all 
up to the mark of these specimens, it will be 
truly welcome. They are executed in litho- 
tint by Mr. Hullmandel’s admirable process ; 
and as the artists paint on the stone themselves, 
the impressions are faultless copies of their 
skill and accomplishments in art. Scotch Re- 
bellion (a girl with a wilful cow, and a dog) is 


quite delightful; and Evening is a sweet and 
most agreeable production. 


Great Abuse of the Fine Arts.—We lament to 
have noticed, that in one extensive and capti- 
vating branch of the fine arts in London there 
is no signof cultivation or advancement; but,on 
the contrary, an evident looseness, carelessness, 
and falling off, which can hardly be sufficiently 
deplored. We allude to “ The Twelfth-night 
Characters,” supplied for the purpose of infusing 
the earliest perception of taste into the youth- 
ful minds of almost every rank of English chil- 
dren. Poorly designed, daubs in colouring, 
destitute of expression, subjects ill chosen, ex- 
aggerated, and caricatured, it is painful to be- 
hold how utterly, after a few moments, they are 
disregarded by those who become their pro- 
prietors. Surely a superior order of pictorial 
representation ought to be attained. We ought 
not to see royal portraits degraded into gilt- 
gingerbread likenesses, nor distinguished per- 
sonages made to appear distorted and ridiculous 
at the freak of a miserable limner. Who is 
Fairburn, that he should not only libel indivi- 
duals of eminence, but the whole human race 
divine? Are our ministers of state to be im- 
posed upon the rising generation as mounte- 
banks, our legislators as numskulls, our lawyers 
as devils with bags, our first-rate tragedians 
as melodramatists, our prima-donnas as ugly, 
witchlike, and sepulchre-mouthed hags, our 
squires as clowns, our courtiers as fops, our 
gallant officers as Bobadils, our bishops and 
clergy as crows, our judges as owls, our Irish- 
men and Scotchmen as drunken jocktalegs, and 
John Bull se ipse as a monstrous Daniel Lambert, 
fat, effete, and bloated publican!! We sa 
distinctly, No! and we call upon the Royal 
Academy and both houses of parliament to in- 
terfere, and save us from the repetition of this 
youthful perversion and national disgrace ! 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
AUNT MARGERY. 
Aunt Marcery might have lived on Nuts this 
week, but she is enjoying otium cum dignitate, 
and, instead of being engaged with Shops here, 
is spending the remains of the holydays with 
her clever niece and nephew in Shropshire. 
She has, however, written to say how much it 
has delighted her to witness the increased ac- 
tivity of the Board of Excise in prosecuting par- 
ties detected in carrying on the system of fraud 
and adulteration which she had exposed. These 
nefarious practices in regard to exciseabie 
articles being reported, and samples put to 
the test, it appears that, during the last two 
months only, the various seizures of spuri- 
ous and impure pepper alone amounts in the 
gross to several tons; and that this, however, 
is but one of the many articles that the public 
receive in an unwholesome form. Cocoa, pro- 
perly a most wholesome and nutritious accom- 
animent to the breakfast-table, has also come 
in largely for its share of adulteration by the 
dishonest tradesman. A species of fine brown 
earth is mixed with it; and to render it in- 
visible to the casual observer, and effectually 
prevent its being separated from the genuine 
ingredient, a portion of mutton fat is intro- 
duced, which binds the earth with the cocoa, 
and at the same time gives it the characteristic 
richness of good cocoa, and is only to be de- 
tected by the experienced eye. During the 
past week prosecutions under the authority of 
her Majesty’s commissioners were instituted in 





the following places, and in every case a con- 


viction, with the penalties annexed, was ob- 
tained :—For spurious pepper: in Worcester, 
six informations, penalties, 250/.; in Sunder- 
land, twelve informations, penalties 350/.; in 
Durham, two informations, penalties 100/.; in 
Bristol, three informations, penalties 100/. The 
adulterations in the above cases were—red and 
white mustard husks, rice, chillies, sawdust, 
earthy matter, sago, linseed, rapeseed, and 
wheat bran. In Manchester, Thomas Rain- 
gell was fined 2007. for adulterating his stock 
of tobacco with turmeric and yellow ochre. A 
great number of other prosecutions for tobacco 
will follow, several lots of which are adulterated 
with tar and sand to the extent of fourteen per 
cent. 

So tell us the daily sources of public in- 
telligence; and from the same channels we 
learn that Alderman Copeland, who has been 
indefatigable in following up the trail of Aunt 
Margery, brought before the city municipa- 
lity the annual report of the Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures, from which much in- 
formation must be gleaned in corroboration of 
her useful researches. The poor in every dis- 
trict had received great benefit from their zeal 
and exertions. In 1843, ninety publicans, forty 
butchers, ten bakers, forty-six coal-dealers and 
general shopkeepers, seventeen greengrocers, 
cheesemongers, and tallow-chandlers, three oil 
and colourmen, ten greengrocers, four marine- 
store owners, four tobacconists, three metal- 
dealers, fifteen provision-merchants, and five 
wharfingers, had been summoned and con- 
victed. The total number of deficient weights 
and measures was stated to be 379; the total 
number of unstamped weights and measures, 
1396 ; the total number of false balances, 163; 


Y|the total number summoned, 247; the total 


number convicted, 247; and the number ap- 
pointed to be heard, 30. Were these numbers 
ten times larger, they would hardly touch the 
evils endeavoured to be repressed; but Aunt 
says it isa valuable beginning ; and if faithfully, 
impartially, and generally persevered in, must 
be productive of immense good to ‘every class 
of the community, and to the ultimate profit 
and honour of the country at large. 

But the old adage says, “it is an ill bird that 
befouls its own nest ;’? and we would not be 
thought to be abusing the tricks and frauds in 
English trade, as ifno such impositions existed 
elsewhere. Inthe go-ahead Nation they are at 
least equally predominating; and in France, 
never deficient in ingenuity, they can compete 
in roguery with the most skilful and inventive 
rascality of any Briton born. The latest Paris 
journals describe the manufacturing distress to 
be more extensive than ever—trade in cam- 
brics null, cotton and woollen at a crisis, oil 
paralysed, and other branches sinking or pe- 
rished. But have the dealers nothing to accuse 
themselves of, in producing these results; can 
they appeal to the fairness and justice of their 
traffic as grounds why it should have flou- 
rished instead of falling away? We say nothing 
of what a liberal international policy might 
have done ; but will mark some of their deme- 
rits in other respects. The whole voice of Ger- 
many exclaims against the dishonesty and im- 
positions of the French manufacturers, and 
that country, as far as it can, repudiates their 
goods. A recent consignment of pomatum to 
Calcutta divulged a stratum half an inch deep 
in pots of three inches; the consequence of 
which has been, that all French perfumery has 
fallen into disrepute throughout India. Cloth 
of Elboeuf was exported to China, but it was 
utterly spoilt in the manufacturing and un- 





wearable; so much for that market. A Hong 
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merchant sent a cargo of tea to a Bourdeaux 
house, at a time it was rising in price; and 
the conscientious consignees, not satisfied 
with the fair gain on their commission, con- 
trived by means of third parties to depress the 
price, sold the tea nominally to their fellow 
cheats, and pocketed 300,000 francs by the 
transaction. His second cargo was sent to 
Havre, but does not appear to have been more 
honourably disposed of. A consignment of 
French silk goods to Lima was opened and ex- 
amined in the presence of a witnessing French 
captain: the pieces were in about every in- 
stance eight centimetres short of measure, and 
the ribbons wanted several yards. The French 
wine-casks, like the English bottles, are almost 
invariably below the proper size. The printed 
cottons for America are so badly dyed that they 
lose their colours the first time of washing, just 
like our own cheap warranted “ fast,’’ because, 
as Phi. would say, they fly so fast on exposure 
to the air or use in wearing. The famous Mar- 
seilles soap, formerly made with olive oil, is now 
composed of hog’s lard and the commonest and 
coarsest oils, but still retains its old stamp, by 
which nobody near the place is taken in. ‘The 
iron trade is equally swindling, and the tools 
sent to the colonies so bad and brittle, that 
rakes, spades, &c. are made in England accord- 
ing to French patterns, and pretended by French 
houses to besmuggled, at very remunerating pro- 
fits. St. Domingo is an i repository fo 
these implements. 500,000 hectolitres of water 
is the quantity estimated by the French them- 
selves as being annually sold in Paris for wine: 
plaster of Paris is largely mixed with paper, 
and sulphate of copper and feculé, &c. with 
bread. Soap is made of flint, milk, and brains; 
and, in short, a thick volume might be written 
on the endless variety and universal ramifica- 
tions of the frauds in every article of consump- 
tion, dress, food, medicine, chemicals, wines— 
the latter in large establishments, where the 
acid of pearejuice, alcohol, and colouring mat- 
ter, are compounded into a beverage extremely 
injurious to the health, but so cunningly dis- 
guised as not to be unpalateable to the taste. - 

Such are among the mercantile crimes of 
France, which entitle it (as we have observed) 
to rival Aunt Margery’s revelations of Eng- 
land’s cleverest rogueries !!! 


THE DRAMA, 


Mr. Macready.— The Baltimore Clipper of 
Dec. 27th notices the début of Mr. Macready 
in that city on the preceding Monday. The 
play was Macbeth; and here, as elsewhere 
throughout the States, the triumph of art was 
most complete. The journal speaks of the 
performance as “a splendid and glorious exem- 
plification” of histrionic beauties. It thus 
seems that, whatever America may repudiate, 
no part of her thinks of repudiating the mas- 
terly personations of our great tragedian. 

Drury Lane announces Mr. Kean and tra- 
gedy for a variorum next week. On Monday 
the French plays begin at the S¢. James’s 
Theatre, with a first appearance of M. Achard 
in L’Aumonier du Régiment, in which he plays 
the part of Pascal; and also in Bruno le Fileur, 
as Couturier. Other popular actors are adver- 
tised, including M. L’Héne, Madame Albert, 
M. Levassor, and Mademoiselle Déjazet. 

Princess’s.—Mr. and Mrs. Wood commenced 
on Wednesday evening a short engagement at 
this theatre, and appeared in Rossini’s heavy 
opera the Maid of Judah — sustaining as of old 
the parts of Ivanhoe and Rebecca; the other 
characters being taken by the usual company. 














The person of the lady has undergoné but little 
change; and her voice is only very slightly 
altered in quality and in power: the highest 
notes are not quite clear, and they require 
greater effort to produce them than formerly. 
The middle notes, and indeed all save the 
higher ones, are very charming, and the execu- 
tion of them is brilliant and unfailing, as in her 
best days. Each comes distinctly to the ear 
during the most rapid and intricate passages. 
We remarked this especially in the prison 
scene. The Maid of Judah is tedious, with its 
long orchestral performances and processions, 
and is deficient in solo melody. It is perhaps 
the least attractive opera in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood could have reappeared; still, we gladly 
confess to having thoroughly enjoyed the strains 
of these old favourites and popular singers. 
Mr. Wood has “ progressed” in size, but seems 
to have stood still in regard to voice. Its qua- 
lity is the same, but it is unimproved in flexi- 
bility, and yet it is a most pleasing, manly, and 
mellow tenor. He sang with much spirit, and 
was rewarded with one or two unanimous en- 
cores. Mr. Weis was the Cedric of Rotherwood, 
and displayed his fine voice to much advantage. 
We need only further mention the Wamba of 
Oxberry, which produced genuine and general 
laughter; and the Isaac of York of Morris Bar- 
nett, which, with here and there bits of good 
acting, was too melodramatic, loud, and fierce. 
It is assuredly the part most unsuited to him 
that we have ever seen that clever actor per- 
form. The Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert of Mr. 
Higgie was an absurd attempt at tragedy, and 
the most frantic outburst was greeted by ashout 
of laughter from the audience. 

Strand.—The lively afterpiece Madelon has 
met with an excellent reception here. Mrs. 
Montgomery is a decided acquisition to the 
company — animated, lady-like, and of attrac- 
tive appearance ; her performance is intelligent 
and pleasing. Mrs. Wilkinson and Mrs. Wigan, 
both clever performers, and Mrs. Fosbrook, 
Miss Fitzjames, Messrs. Roberts and Romer, 
fill up the other parts satisfactorily. 


HEBREW MELODIES. 


On Tuesday we had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a select rehearsal of the new (old) enter- 
tainment by Mr. H. Phillips and Mr. Louis 
Leo of Hebrew melodies, in two parts ; the first 
connected with the feast of the passover, and 
the other with the social music of the Jews. 
A double interest is attached to this perform- 
ance, which involves the question of antiquity 
even more than it does the science of sweet 
sounds. Mr. Louis Leo, who, we believe, is a 
Rabbi, has arranged all the music; and his co- 
adjutors in expressing it were Mr. H. Phillips, 
Mr. Ansel Leo, Miss Leo, and Miss Emma Lu- 
combe: the words are written for and adapted 
to the melodies by Mr. Frederic Lawrance. 
So much for the staff. 

With regard to the extraordinary antiquity 
of Hebrew music, it is asserted that it has been 
handed down from the time of Ezra along with 
the sacred books, been kept as a holy secret 
among the priesthood, been noted in a remark- 
able manner so as to be intelligible to the chil- 
dren of Israel wheresoever scattered from Lap- 
land to China, and being, in short, unquestion- 
ably many centuries older than any other music 
either known or surmised. These are stagger- 
ing assumptions ; but we have not had oppor- 
tunity either to ascertain distinctly the grounds 
on which they are proposed for belief, nor the 
proofs or reasons by which they can be sus- 
tained. The characters in notation are about 


twenty-five in number, and consist of straight 
and circular lines variously disposed: these, 
they state, can be read by every well-taught 
musical Jew throughout the world. As ar- 
ranged in a modern style by Mr. L. Leo, it is 
impossible to judge of their intrinsic value; 
though Mr. Phillips wrote them down,. and 
gave the fine roulades they expressed vocally 
with great effect ; and we could recognise the 
same in the adaptations to which we have re- 
ferred. 

The first piece was the “Song of Moses,’’ 
admirably sung by Mr. Phillips; and a beau- 
tiful quartett, ‘* Let the beauty of the Lord,” 
was also charmingly executed by the parties 
we have named above. We ought to notice 
that these compositions are now, and have for 
generations been, performed in the Jewish syn- 
agogues. Another song, ‘“‘Captives by proud 
Euphrates stream,” was given with effect by 
Mr. A. Leo, though a little weak at first; a 
peculiar ancient chant was also extremely 
pleasing to us; and a solo and quartett, ‘‘ My 
soul I resign,” exceedingly fine as well as cu- 
rious. This, it seems, is sung by rabbis at the 
couch of dying Jews, till their souls leave their 
earthly tenements. It is very melancholy, but 
swells almost intoa yell as the moment of death 
approaches; and the idea is, that the immortal 
part is wafted to heaven on the wings of this 
wild melody! Mr. Phillips mentioned as a 
feature in all the traditional Hebrew music, 
that wherever a note was held, at the end of a 
sentence or any where, it was invariably given 
with crescendo and diminuendo. 

The second or social part was not very so- 
cial; but, on the contrary, rather mournful. 
The first song, however, “ Behold, thou art 
fair,” delightfully given by Mr. Phillips, is 
likely to become very popular. It reminded 
us of Purcell, and also of Lover’s Fairy 
Tempter; and is indeed a charming love ro- 
mance, though the names are Keturah (Kate ?) 
and Cleodenus (Claude?). A lament and 
chorus, ‘“‘ He was tall as the cedar,” did not 
strike us so much; but the songs, “ Bring forth 
my sword,” and the “ Dying warrior,” have 
great pathos and spirit, and at the same time a 
strong resemblance to certain Irish airs. Did 
the Pheenicians carry to that country what was 
identical with the Hebrew melodies? A song, 
“Go not forth to the wars,’ was admirably 
and feelingly sung by Miss E. Lucombe; and 
a good Anacreontic or Bacchanalian drink- 
ing-song and chorus concluded the entertain- 
ments. 

That we received much pleasure from them 
we have already said; but we think it would be 
greatly enhanced if the arrangements were not 
so decidedly modern, and the accompanying 
instruments more in unison with the date as- 
cribed to the Jewish relics of ancient song 
than are the seraphine or piano-forte. What 
would Moses have thought of a piano, or Aaron 
of a seraphine? King David himself, fond as 
he was of dancing, would not have turned a toe 
to the most stirring note of either. But, badi- 
nage apart, in our opinion this novel illustra- 
tion of a very curious subject will well deserve 
the patronage of the public. 

We add one of the poetical compositions, as 
a specimen of the talent which Mr. Lawrance 
has applied to his difficult undertaking :— 

“ Behold, thou art fair, love! behold, thou art fair! 
Dove’s eyes hast thou glist’ning and soft golden hair ; 
Silky as goats’ that from Gilead do roam ; 

Then come, my own fair one—come away to my home! 


Thy lips are as scarlet-—as myrrh is thy breath ; 
Oh! ne’er let us part, love, till sever’d by death; 
Then leave thine own dwelling to dare the sea’s foam, 
Oh! come, my own fair one, come away to my home!” 
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VARIETIES. 


Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly.—The latest 
accounts are of a hope-inspiring character. 
(See also report of Civil Engineers, p. 40.) Dr. 
Wolff, accompanied by the Sheikh of Bokhara, 
Haji Mohamed Shereef, left Trebisond for Er- 
zeroum on the 28th of Nov.; Sir Stratford and 
Lady Canning were most kind to him, and did 
every thing that could be done to promote the 
success of his mission, towards the expenses 
of which the English consul had also opened a 
subscription, by which 4400 piastres were raised, 
the Russian consul giving 1000, and the French 
consul 400. A letter from Lieut. Vincent 
Eyre, Kurnaul, 16th Nov., states that the man 
Barenstein, who reported that he witnessed the 
execution of our countrymen, had been proved 
to be an imposter ; and that an Affghan (no dates 
given) had arrived at Hyderabad from Bok- 
hara, and declared that he left Stoddart alive and 
well, 1202. had been subscribed for Dr. Wolff's 
expedition at Kurnaul.—If ransom be required, 
Dr. Wolff has been authorised to draw upon the 
private funds of an individual of the committee 
in behalf of any British prisoners that may be 
found at Bokhara or Khiva, which might possi- 
bly include officers returned “ doubtful” in the 
list of deaths during the disastrous retreat from 
Cabul.— Report of Committee. 

M. Faye’s Comet.—Sir J. South obtained an 
observation on Monday, when, at 8" 14™ 47 
mean time at Kensington, its right ascension 
was about 5" 9™ 18s, and its northern declina- 
tion about 3° 50’ 48”. A line drawn from the 
group of stars in Orion’s head through ¥y Orionis 
towards p Orionis will, he states, pass through 
the comet nearly half-way between yand p; and 
for the next fortnight (now week) it will be 
apparently creeping towards ; for on the 28th 
it will be about 1 minute of time west of it, and 
about 1 degree south of it; and, if the apparent 
diameter of the sun or moon be regarded as 
2 minutes of time, or as half a degree, its place 
will be found without difficulty : indeed, if the 
star y be brought into the upper part of the field 
of an ordinary night-glass, the comet will be in 
the field also.— Mr. Challis, at Cambridge, also 
gotan observation onthe same night, at 10512" 5s 
Greenwich time, and made the right ascension 
5» 9m 25%, and north declination 3° 49’ 25”. 
The comet was not much fainter than when he 
saw it on the 15th and 16th of December. It 
will be noticed that these observations agree 
very closely. 

Atmospheric Railroads.—It is stated that this 
principle is likely to be employed on many 
short lines; and that the Blackwall and Green- 
wich Companies project its application. 

New Light.—The newspapers state that a 
Mr. Hay, of Portsmouth, has patented a new 
chemical firework, of a blue colour, for signal- 
lights, which is likely to be of great utility. 
One of its advantages is that of being readily 
portable. 

Bethlem Hospital.—Henceforth medical stu- 
dents are to be permitted to visit the wards of 
this well-conducted charity, as at other hos- 
pitals; and the physicians are to be allowed to 
give léctures on insanity, and other mental dis- 
eases, for their further instruction. It is to 
be hoped and expected that great and much- 
needed public good will be the result of open- 
ing such a school for the study of diseases which 
perplex the faculty, and cause sad anomalies 
in the administration of the laws. 

The new Charter of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, which has recently been pro- 
mulgated, appears to have caused great dis- 
satisfaction among the profession. ‘The first 
three hundred Elect may be pleased, but the 





hundreds left out are not so; and the sur- 
geons belonging to the military and naval 
services feel themselves to be particularly ag- 
grieved. 

Distressed Needlewomen.—The cause of this 
industrious and oppressed class has been taken 
up by Alderman Farebrother, and other humane 
persons; and at a meeting in the Mansion- 
house plans for ameliorating their condition 
were brought forward, and a committee formed 
to endeavour to carry the most efficacious into 
practice. 

British Museum.—The estimated annual ex- 
pense of this institution to Lady-day next is 
34,9751. The number of visitors has of late 
prodigiously increased. The readers are stated 
to amount to 71,494; and the visits of artists 
in 1842 were 5627 to the sculpture-gallery, and 
8781 to the print-room. 

Mr. Charles Dickens.—The shameful piracies 
committed on Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Carol 
have put that distinguished writer to the trouble 
and expense of prosecuting the parties guilty of 
the offence. We trust it will have the effect of 
not only punishing them and protecting him, 
but also of doing something for the benefit of 
sterling and honest literature, by pointing pub- 
lic reprobation to the injustice and injury done 
by encouraging cheap publications—almost all 
of them produced, like gypsy-stolen children, 
by theft and disfigurement. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin.—It is reported that 
this able writer, so conversant with colonial 
affairs, has been appointed to Hong Kong in the 
official capacity of auditor, &c. 

Valuable Coins.—We are informed that the 
collection of coins, &c., made by the late Mr. 
Thomas, a London grocer, and about to be sold 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson, is estimated 
to be of the value of from 16,0002. to 18,000/.!! | 

Book Lottery.—The project of a Book Lot- | 
tery, or, as these matters are now called, Distri- | 
bution, to which we alluded some months ago, | 
seems now likely to be carried into effect ac- 
cording to a plan issued by Mr. Ollivier, a 
bookseller of respectability. It will be found | 
in our advertising columns, where the lovers of 
literature and chances in union may form their | 
estimate of its temptations. 

Tea-Plant.—A recent letter received from 
the Mauritius mentions the success which has | 
attended the efforts of a private individual, | 
M. Jaunet, in the cultivation of the tea-plant 
in the island. Chinese labourers have been 
hired to assist him in the farther culture of 
this important plant; the expense to be borne 
by the Colonial government: others have also 
been engaged for a similar purpose in the 
Queen’s Botanical Garden. 

Substitute for Steam.—A French paper states 
that a workman at Ruel has superseded steam 
by inventing a complication of wheels, moved 
by one of large diameter, wrought by a horse 
or horses, in the squirrel fashion. Perhaps 
they may add a horse-laugh to it, as we learn 
they made the singing-mouse music by contriv- 
ing the wires to play against each other, and 
simulate the tones of the canary! Success to 
ingenuity! There are now, we believe, almost 
a band of singing mice. 

Travelling in China.—Several weeks since the 
Rev. Mr. Milne, of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, arrived at Canton overland from Ningpo, 
a distance of 1300 miles, which he accomplished 
in 38 days. He was dressed as, and passed of 
course for, a Chinaman. We understand that 
he represents many parts of the country as ex- 
tremely beautiful; but others of large extent 
barren and thinly peopled.—Canton Press, Sep- 
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The Press in Hanover.—The minister of the 
interior of Hanover has published an ordinance 
imposing upon the owners of circulating li- 
braries and literary circles an obligation to 
send their books to be censured anew, whether 
they had been already authorised or not by the 
authorities. The journals received in those 
establishments are likewise to undergo the cen- 
sorship; and hereafter no person who does not 
enjoy general confidence is to be allowed to 
keep a circulating library or a literary circle in 
Hanover. [What the “ literary circle” is we 
do not know.—Ed. L. G.} 

The late Earthquake in the Channel Islands.— 
It is remarkable that the men working when 
the phenomenon happened in the mines in the 
island of Sark, more than 400 feet beneath the 
surface, neither heard any noise nor felt the 
least motion of the earth around them, although 
the effects above ground were of a very alarm- 
ing character. The person engaged in the 
steam whim - house observed the machinery 
shaking most violently, and he thought the 
boiler had burst, the shock being so tremendous. 
At Cherbourg the houses were much shaken, 
and the furniture displaced, and many articles 
were thrown down. No personal injury, how- 
ever, attended the concussion.— Newspapers. 


On a recent Embarkation from the Penitentiary. 
Tom asked a convict who, in chains, 
Was shipp'd with more of the same feather, 
“What is’t ?”— We're suffering much,” he said, 
“From the late Trying weather.” oF 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press.—The third edition of a Practical Trea- 

tise on Brewing, based on ical and ical 

—,, with Formule for Public Brewers, and 
nstructions for Private Families, by Wm. Black. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late Mrs. Grant, 
of Laggan, edited by her Son J. P. Grant, Esq., 3 v. 
ost 8vo, 1/, lls. 6d. — The Universal Class-Book: a 
ew Scries of Reading-Lessons for every Day in the 
Year, by S. Maunder, tep. 5s. bd.—First Steps to Latin 


| Writing, by G. F. Graham, 2d edit. 12mo, 4s.—Lectures 


on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, by R. Lee, 
M.D., F.RS., 8vo, 15s.—A Descriptive Catalogue of 
Pears, with Directions for their Culture, &c., by T. Ri- 
vers, jun., 8vo, 1s. 6d.—Arithmetical Questions : com- 
magne. a Systematic Course of Mental Arithmetic, by 
V.M ‘Leod, Part I.Whole Numbers, 12mo,|s.--Transac- 
tions of the Entomological Society of London, Vol. ILI. 
Part 4, with 5 plates, 6s. 6d. — Objections to the Doc- 
trine set forth in Dr. Pusey’s Sermon, by the Rev. R. 
W. Bosanquet, 8vo, 1s. 6¢d.— The Hellenes: the His- 
tory of the Manners of the Ancient Greeks, by J. A. 
St. John, new edit. 3 vols. in 1, 2ls.—The Wassail- 
Bowl, by Albert Smith, new edit. 2 vols. in 1, 10s, 6d. 
—Short Family Prayers, by W. Soltou, 2d edit. 12mo, 
3s. — Recollections of Ceylon, by the Rev. J. Selkirk, 
8vo, 14s. — Hodgson’s Annual Catalogue of Books for 


| 1843, 8vo, ls. 6d. — Eagle Cliff, by Miss Bakewell, sq. 


2s. 6d.— Select Pieces, Practical and Experimenta, 
from the Works of the Key, O. Winslow, 32mo, 2s.— 
Antigua and the Antiguans, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.— 
Lodge’s Peerage for1844, 8vo, 25s.—The Irish Coquette : 
a Novel, Vol. 1. post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Sabbath Com- 
panion, by the Rey. T’. Dale, fep. 6s. 6d.—Architecture 
m a oy by the Rev. H. Rose, 8vo, with 12 plates, 

he Wrongs of Women, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
2 vols. 18mo, 8s.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 35, 
United States, Vol. 1. fep. 5s.—Alison’s Europe during 
the French Revolution, new edit. 10 vols. 8vo, 7/. 15s. 
—The Heretic, translated from the Russian, by T. B. 
Shaw, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Stewart’s Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy, new edit. royal 18mo, 4s. 6d.— 
The Book of Hardy Flowers, by B. Maund, small 4to, 
7s. 6d.—W arwick’s Cambridge University Register for 
1844, 6s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢> The biographical sketch of the late Mr. Loudon 
is in type, and shall certainly appear in our next No, 

We acknowledge No. IL. of the Provident Philanthro- 
pist, and cannot but applaud the laudable wish to 
benefit the working classes and suffering poor by a 
comprehensive Institution, not only to relieve, but to 
search into (with the view to removing) the causes of 
the distress so prevalent amongst them. 

The communication respecting the enlistment of 
pauper-boys for drummers (for which we thank the 
writer) appears to us to be more fit for a political than 
a literary journal. , 

tT. P., Manchester, should be aware, that an author’s 
being young may be a very good reason for our par- 
doning his defects, but it would be a bad excuse for 
publishing a very immature poem. y : 

We fear we cannot spare time, and, besides, we dis- 
like the task of altering, as suggested by U. 


Pip thinks more of the communication than we do; | 


and so far from giving the sum ee for it, we would 
do as children with fruit-seeds—throw his offering over 
our left shoulder, and ery, “Pip, Pip, fly away! and 
bring me (as the case may be) an apple, an orange, or 
a pear another day.” 


Sir,—Can you tell the public what is gomg on under 
the covering at the top of the Nelson culumn? There 
are two reports : one that they are altering the cable; 
and the other that they are giving greater stability to 
the figure, fearing, I suppose, that a hard wind may 
turn it over, of which there appears some danger. The 
first of the two is highly necessary: I have been quite 
astonished that no publication has noticed the terrible 
blunder in the formation of the cable, and more par- 
ticularly that it should have escaped your critical eye, 
usually 'so observant and correct; but I —— you 
cannot see every thing. It is not a cable that the figure 
leans against, but a great rope. A cable is composed 
of three strands, and each strand of three ropes, and 
each rope of three twisted strands of rope-yarns; 
whereas this is only three strands of rope-yarns. In 
fact, the sculptor appears to have taken for his model 
a common rope, and, by enlarging it to the proper size, 
made a cable, as he thought ; and no sailor ever saw a 
cable of that size coiled up in so small a coil—it could 
not possibly be done. Perhaps this error may not be 


very perceptible at its present altitude; but I could 

not help noticing it, and so must have done hundreds 

more, when the figure was below and open to the 
TT? 


publie.—I am, sir, your constant reader, 


* Ne sutor ultra crepidam. We ery peccavi in this 
instance ; for, to own the truth, we did not know there 
was any difference between a cable and a great thick 
rope. In other respects, we have always raised our 
voice against the monstrosities inflicted upon poor 
Charing Cross: it is a locality infinitely to be pitied! 
—Ed. L. G. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


+ n " r 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS, MUSIC HALL, Store Strect.—Ou MONDAY 
RV NG, the 22d of January, at Kight o’clock, Mr. WILSON 
will give for the first time, his Entertainment, entitled MARY 
QUEEN of SCOTS. Songs: The Death-bed Lament of King James 
~The Queen’s Marriage -—Mary’s Farewell to France—Scotland’s 
Welcome to Mary—The First Blast of the Trumpet —The Veteran’s 
Welcome—The Last Lay of Chatelard—The Queens’ Maries. Part 
11. Up, Scotland, up—Queen Mary’s Lament—Argyle’s Address to 
the Queen’s Army—Tammie and Nannie—Dirge for Mary Stuart. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Land.—Tickets and programmes to be had at the 
Music Shops, and at the Music Hall, Private Boxes for six, lis. ; 
for eight, /. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ca vas a Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament, 


Tuomas FAxxcomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 


Witt1aM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
William Banbury, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. | Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
| Thomas Camplin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sheriff 
James Clift, Esq. } of London and Middlesex. 
Rt. Hon. John Humphery, M.P.| Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London, | 


Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square, 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 


Low Rates of Premiums. 


In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., theassured have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,0004. per annum, yearly 
increasing, umulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 

vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
| than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 


certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferr 


PROSPECTUS OF THE LITERARY UNION, OR 
BOOK DISTRIBUTION; 


TO BE GRATUITOUSLY MADE BY 


OH N 02. & FV 128.2 
’ 
59 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

It has been a matter of no little surprise, that among the number 
of societies which have recently sprung up in London and various 
parts of the country, entitled “ Art Unions,” all of which have been 
for the distribution of works of luxury, no attempt has yet been 
made to apply this novel method of trading to the encouragement of 
literature. The present undertaking is intended to fill up this void ; 
and will afford to the lovers of chance an additional field for spec- 
ulative investment. 

It is proposed that 1000 persons shall join in the formation of the 
distribution. 

Each person purchasing from a large stock of works in various 
departments of literature, which have been most carefully selected, 
one or more books the published price of which has not been less 
than One Guinea, will receive in addition a ticket, entitling the 
holder to the chance of icipating in the i listributi 

prizes, varying in value from 2/. 10s. to 25/., and of the gross value 
of $451. The number of prizes will be seventy-six; thus one pur- 
chaser to the amount of a Guinea in every fourtcen will be a prize 
holder. 

The selection of prizes will not be confined to any particular class 
of books—it will be entirely left to the taste of the holders of them ; 
the only reservation being, that all works so selected must be pur 
chased of the Projector, at their published prices, and must have 

en c 








rere) - ty bd 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





For Seven Years 
£0 

1 ‘ 

1 9 Ww 

| : ‘3 lL 

3 0 d 10 


For One Year. 

£0 17 8 
1 8 
1 


11 
3 3 


Whole Term. 





10 


One-third of the “whole term” premiuin may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly tavourable tu the Assured. 

The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter befure two o'clock. 


E. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Svlicitors and Agents. 
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J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 
a e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOME- 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial object to 
the fraction of a second. The instrument is as simple as a sun-dial, 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather, Price Two Guineas each, 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





Patent Chronometers, Watches, and Clocks, 


_ . ° 
J. DENT, by Special Appointment 
e« Chronometer, Watch, and Clock-maker to the Queen and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, respectfully solicits an inspection of his ex- 
tensive Assortment of WATCHES and CLOCKS, which have been 
made to meet the demand of the Public at the present season, 
$% Strand and 55 Cockspur Street. 


Englay 

Applications for receipts to be made to John Ollivier, 59 Pall 
Mall, London; to whom it is requested post-office orders may be 
made payable at the Charing Cross office. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
In the press, and shortly will be published, in 4to, 


SERIES of ILLUSTRATIONS to 
SINTRAM and his COMPANIONS; the celebrated Alle- 
gorical Romance by the late Baron pe 1a Motte Fouaus. 


Drawn on Wood by H. C. SELOUS, Esq. 
London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, January 20, 1844. 
BENTLEY will publish during the 


present Month the following NEW WORKS :— 


M™ 
I. 
The late Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait from an Original Miniature, 
The POETICAL WORKS of the late 
THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, Esq. Now first collected ; includ- 


ing all his Popular Songs and Ballads, With a Memoir, Kuited 
by his Wipow. 
il. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The PRAIRIE-BIRD. By the Hon, 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY, Author of ** Travels in North 
America,” in 


Property has its Duties as well as its Rights. 
In post 8vo, 
The “MONSTER” MISERY of 
IRELAND. A Practical Treatise on the Relation of Landlord and 


Tenvaut; with Suggestions for Legislative Measures and the Ma- 





GENTLEMAN of middle age, possessing 
q a small independence, and of respectable family and con- 
nexions, is desirous of receiving into his Cottage to BOARD and 
LODGE, a GENTLEMAN of similar age, and of respectability and 
quiet habits. A separate Bed-room only can be spared, either fur- 
nished or unfurnished. The residence of the advertiser is delight- 
fully situated near a pretty village in Warwickshire, distant about 
twelve miles from Leamington, a and Warwick, and six 
from Coventry.—Other particulars will fully explained by address- 
ing, aid, to W. J. 3., to be left at Mrs. Green's, 16 St. Peters- 
burgh Place, Bayswater. 


A Middle-aged Married Gentleman, of highly 





RIVATE PUPIL.—AClergyman, for some 

years Tutor to a 1 and subseq' ly receiving six 

Pupils into his house, a moderate distance from London, would be 

lad to filla VACANCY with a Gentleman's son, whose education or 
ealth may require more than common attention. 

Letters addressed to the Rev. J. C. C., Post-ollice, Hampton Court, 

Middlesex, will be forwarded to him. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
a. OAP, so long cel ed for impro retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 


possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 





A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- | 


pared without angular corners. 


respectable family and connexions, and possessing a small 
pend is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT asCLEKK in 
a suitable establishment; the hours not to exceed from ten to four 
or five at latest. The salary not so much an object as a comfortable 
situation, 1f necessary a personal interview may be obtained. 
Address, by letters prepaid, to A. B,, ‘to be left at Mr. Reffell’s, 
Bookseller, No. 14 Great Portland Street. 


SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 


. tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their pecu- 
liar patented process, by which the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
| Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable connois- 
| seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 
| placed beyond their reach in conseq of the cost and 
| difficulty of getting them executed in this country. 
| This diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 
| promoted a yener feeling (from its extensive application) for the Em- 














Hewnpatn’s Paxservative Tootn-Powner, an effectual pre} 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
health: dition, is ling! ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henouie’s Mor 





is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for mai: ng the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 
Hewnoate’s Corp Caan or Roses, prepared in great pertection. 
Iuproven ScowKkaine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
Inpeutaix MARKwNG LyK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle, 


» Churches and Chapels, and Mansions, either 
in the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, or Italian styles; and the Pro- 
| prietors ite attention to the new Churches at Paddington 
| and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as exa:mples of the character and 
| effect of these productions. 
Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of realising 
the most delicate and elaborate designs of the Artists with the most 
| pertect fidelity, and also of executing their most complicated and rich 
| designs at a price little beyond that of the plainest works, 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedral, Church, or 
| Mansion, 





of Lauded Property ; the resuit of above thirty years’ 
and study of the subject. By JOHN WIGGINS, Esq. 
English Agent to Estates in the North and South of 
IV. 
In one vol. post 8vo, 
The CROCK of GOLD. A Rural Novel. 


By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq., Author of * Proyer- 
bial Philosophy,” ** An Author's Mind,” &c. 


v. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
The WHITE MASK: an Historical Ro- 


mance of the Seventeenth me By Mrs. THOMSON, Author 
of ** Widows and Widowers,” “* Ragland Castle,” &e, 


VI. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, 


CONFESSIONS of a WHITEFOOT. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


experience 
F.G.S., E 
Ireland. 





On February Ist will be published, Part II., price Is. 
HRONICLES of the BASTILE. In ad- 


dition to the two Illustrations on Steel by R. Cruikshauk, 
an elaborate Pian of the Bastile will be given. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo, 
JAMES of the HILL. 

A Tale of the Troubles in Scotland, a.p, 1630. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. ; ost 8vo, 
ALLANSTON; or, the INFIDEL. 
A Novel. Edited by Lady Cuatrzrton, 

In the Press. 


In 2 vols. post Svo, 
CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


A Literary Curiosity. 
By the Author of ** The Maid’s Ilusband,’’ ** The Smiths,” &¢, 


T. C, Newby, 65 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 





pacientes ona — 





46 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Morning Exercises at Cripplegate, &c. 


On Thursday, Ist of F , will be published, in a large Volume, 
Octavo, closely printed (to = in Six Volumes), the First 
Volume, price 1¥s., bound in 

HE MORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 
ocean epee = py and in SOUTH- 

WARK; being d |) A.D, MDCLIX.—MDCLEXXIX., 

by several Dainisters of the Gama te in or near 
Fifth Edition, carefully Tyee pt rw correctec, with Notes, and 





By JAMES NICHOLS, 
Editor of “ Fuller’s Church History,” &c. 
will be issued every alternate month, so as to complete 
the ie mh within the Posey As there is only. a very limited edi- 
tion printed, persons desi this most valuable work 
are recommended ae: send. th their names prompt ¢ to > tole respect 
or to 


Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside, London. 


The Church of Scotland Confuted. 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post Svo, 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
in its EPISCOPACY. 
With an Essay on —_ Counsel for the Present 
mes. 








By the Author of ‘* Doctor Hooxwes tt.” 
“ God forbid that those rosy plants of Myr doctrine should be 
changed into thistles and thorns."—Vincent of Lirens. 
— do only protest this, that we are sopect Catholics."”— Bishop 
Hall, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 144., with Map and Illustrations, 
ECOLLECTIONS of CEYLON, after a 


Residence of nearly Thirteen Years; with an Account of 
— Society’s Operations ia that Island, and Ex. 





tracts fr 
By the Rev. JAMES SELKIRK, 
Curate of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire. 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





Skelton’s Works. 
Handsomely printed in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth Hose price 11, 12s. (the 
impression limited to 500 copies), 
HE WORKS of JOHN SKELTON, Poet 
Laureate in rac — of Henry VII. and Hi VIII. Now 
first accuratel 7 pened from existing Manuscripts the Ancient 
Editions; with Notes and a Glossary. 
By the’Rev. A. DYCE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIBRARY: a Collec- 
tion of the Romances, See Poems, and —- used by Shake- 
speare in the ay nage his Dramas. ww first collected and 
accurately edited from the Original Pitions + with Introductory 
Notices. “By J. P. Contrer, Esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth boards, 


WU ls 
T. Rodd, 9 Great Newport Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, January 20, 1844. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
by Mr. BENTLEY :— 


1. MEMOIRS of MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS. By L. STANHOPE F, BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits now first engraved from the Originals in pos- 
session of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire and the British 

useum. 


2. The ADVENTURES of MR. LEDBURY 
and his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By ALBERT SMITH, Esq., 
Author of ** The Wassail Bowl,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, with nu- 
merous Illustrations by Leech. 


3. MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
EARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. With the Sossenpens: 
ence with Lord Nelson and other distinguished Perso: + now 
first published from the Original MSS. By JEDED! H STE- 
PHENS TUCKER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &c. 


4. ARABELLA STUART. A Romance. 
By G. P.R. JAMES, Esq., —-* * Darnley,” De L’Orme,”’ 
‘©The False Heir,” &c. 3 vi 


5. HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
MEXICO. With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 
and a Prelimin Lid = the Ancient ‘Mexican Civilisation. By 
W. H. PRES » Author of “* The History of the Reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella.” Svols, 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


6. CHRONICLES of GRETNA GREEN. 
By PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


7. LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resi- 
dent at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. Now first 
a from the Original 3 (c Series.) 

vols. Svo, with Portraits from “Original Paintings, &c. — 


8. The SOLDIER of FORTUNE. A 
Novel. By HENRY CURLING, Esq. 3 vuls, 

9. GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. ByJ. HENEAGE JESSE, 
Esq. , Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England.” 4 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits. 

*,* The first two volumes, or the last two volumes, may be had sepa- 
rately to complete sets. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty, 








Firmin Didot’s Greek Library, with Latin Versions and 
complete Indexes. 


1 vol. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, lettered, price 18s. 


ENOPHONTIS SCRIPTA Que Super- 
ex meeions E a Dinvorrt, Greece et ee cum 
(nico oiinann et aol 3 aed te 
vol 7" S 
Saabs Parlslis, editore vol. ; s Appian 1 val Fragments istorians, 
In 1 vol. imperial 4to, 40 plates, engraved - the finest manner, 
. handsomely bound, price 2. 12. 6d. : 
NCIENT and MODERN “ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Edited by M. Jutes Gaitnasaup. Series the First. 
With an Introduction by T. L. Donatpsow, Professor of Architecture, 
University College, 
“ Both useful and valuable to the student, and interesting to the 
general reader.”— Atheneum. 


Vols, 1 to 6, 8vo, price 8s. each, 


C OURS DETUDES HISTORIQUES. 


Par P. C. F. Daunovu. 





had ep or peor for pooh students, whichever side —_ 
take on t wl agg behest ie wo eee LC 


The Three Experiments of Living. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, price 2s. bound, 


HREE EXPERIMENTS of LIVING, 
iz.: — Living within the Means—Living up to the Means — 
and Living beyond the Means. To which is now first added, the Se- 

quel to the Work. The Twentieth Edition. 
“* Every individual should bear in mind mt: ae is sent into this 
world to act a part in it ; ugh one may have a more splendid 
another a more obscure part assigned him, on the actor of each 

is equally accountable.” 


London: Printed for Thorns Tegg, 75 C! side; and mee be pro- 
cured by order of every RE pi a " 





In One Volume, 8vo, price 13s. 
ARR Y MOWBRAY. 
| Captain KNOX, 
Author of « Day-Dreams,”” &e. &e. 


With 24 Sinstetiove engraved by W.G. Mason, from Drawings 
on Wood by Wereatt and GiLperr. 
** This is a powerfully written and deeply interesting volume ; 
superior to most, and inferior to none of its contemporaries.’ 


London: John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. ° 





— arr for 1a'years ie (M. Daunou) delivered at the College of France. 
Ee been a monk, a priest, a a eee, § a pri- 
ner, a roumoe a a peer, and’ a literary m e = Fhree ree more solid 
sensible volumes we have not often met t with."—Vide Foreign Quar- 
terly » No. 64, 
Post 8vo, with Portraits and Notes, 


IDOT’S NEW EDITIONS. 
sewed, or 5s, cloth lettered : 


Price 4s. 


Vols. 
Bemeabale, Théttre. . 1 | Racine, Théatre complet 
Boilea - ly ace Emile e 
Bosse, Hist. Universelle Nouvelle Heloise Pt 
Oraisons Funéb: 


| Pascal, Pensées a 
Button, Hist. Naturelle . Pascal, Provinciales’§ :  : 
Corneille, Théatre .  . 


Sevigné, Lettres 
Fenelon, Télémaque, &c. St. Pierre, Etudes de la Nature 
Labru; : e « be ay Paul et i &ec, 
d . Ce + . 
Lesage, Gil Blas 
Malherbe et J. B. Rosseau sui re, Pierre le Grand ° 
Montesqu: . = « oe Louis XIV. . % 
Moliére, Théatre a 2] taire,Romans . . . 1 
These Editions have been sauna published by Messrs. Didot 
during the last two years; they have Portraits of the Authors, and 
notes at the bottom of the pages, and bear Messrs. Didot’s name on 
the title-page. 


F. Didot and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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New Edition of Mr. Gilbert's Liber Scholasticus. 
In small 8vo, price 10s. 6d., the Second Edition, much enlarged, of 


HE PARENT’S SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
GUIDE; or, LIBER SCHOLASTICUS. Being an Account 
of all the Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions at the Uni- 
versities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham; by whom 
founded, and whether open or restricted to particular ‘places and 
persons; also, of such Colleges, Public Schools, Endowed Gram- 
mar Schools. Chartered Spe anies of the City of London, Corpo- 
rate Bodies, Trustees, &c. as have University Advantages attached 
to ot or in their ee i, with the Ecclesiastica Patronage 
of the Colleg Corporate Bodies, &c.; 
with pwn en Indexes meh References. 


By RICHARD GILBERT, 
Editor of the Clergyman’s Almanack. 
_— St. Paul’s ia and Waterloo Place. 





Bishop Mant’s Edition of the Pres yer-Beok. 
In 4to, price 1/. 16s., the Fifth Edition of 


HE BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, and 
serene There of the SACRAMENTS. With Notes, 
Practical and Histori rom app Writers of the Church of 
England, Selected and aaa 
By the Right Rev, RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

*,* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon the plan of 
D’Oyly and Mant’s Family Bibic, issued by the Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, It is printed uniformly with, and forms 
a suitable va ape to, that work, The Canons and Constitu- 
tions Eccl d into the present Edition. 


Rivingtons, St. mere Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 











School Books by William Butler. 
Epitep sy THOMAS BOURN. 


HRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 
HISTORICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISFS. 11th 
tion. 12mo, 7s. 6d. bd. 
2. Arithmetical Questions. 12th Edition, 
with Additions by Gronox Frost. 12mo, 6s. bd. 
8. Exercises on the Globes and Maps, inter- 
spersed with Historical, Biographical, Chronological, Mythological, 


To which are yy ee ts aap for 
Sanaa, with an A ix, by which th the C lations may 


be easily known. 14th Edition. 12mo, 


- 4. A Key to the Exercises on the Globes. 
. 6d. sew 
_. 5. Miscellancous Questions in in English His- 
and Biography. 5th Edition. 12mo, 4s. 
ie Geographical Exercises on vm New Tes- 
tament: ee the Papen ead Places in Judea, and those — 


by St. Pa 
seal Histories vith . Mapt, and a brief Aecount aue 
principal 12mo, 5s. 6d. bd. 


7. Avithmetial Tables, &c. 20th Edition. 
with Addi 


ote a and Simpkin, Marshal), and Co, 








Large 4to, price Twelve Shillings, printed on Tinted Papers, and 
bound in a rich Arabesque Pattern of Colours and Gold, 
HE COMIC ALBUM for 1844; a Book 
for Every Table. Consisting of Prose and Verse Contribu- 
tions by GiupErt A. ckett; Laman Biancuarp; F. W. 
N. Baruzy, Author of the ** New Tale of a Tub ;” Bon Gavut- 
tTize; Joyce Jocunp; F.P. Parmer; Atuer? Smirn; and the 
Author of the ** Comic English and the Comic Latin Grammars.” 
With One Hundred and Fifty Grotesque Illustrations by Cuam, 
Aurrep CrowQuiLi, GranDvitir, Hing, and Legcn. 
Wm. S. Orr and Co,, Paternoster Row. 


HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
the ABBEY of ST. EDMUND’S Bi 
By the Rev. RICHARD YATES, D. —¥ oan 
With Views of the most considerable Monasterial Remains, by 
Pog WILLIAM YATES, of Sydney Sussex College, Cam- 
ridge. 
The Second Edition, with Additions, and fourteen additional 
Plates, 4to, price 2/. 2s. 
A few copies on large paper, price 41. 5s. 
The Additions to the First Edition may be had separately, price 
11. 18,3 or on large paper, 2/. 2s. 





London: Nichols and Son; and the Booksellers at Bury. 


RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No, XXXII. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Critics and Criticism in Fra 
rnold’s LecturesThe Church and State. 








regon Territory. 
8. Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 
9. Ireland. — of the Union. 
10. Note on the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
11. aaa = on the Oregon Territory Question.—The President's 
essage. 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


For Schools and Private Instruction. 
WHITTAKER’S ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


ISTORY of the FALL of the ROMAN 
EMPIRE, and RISE of the EUROPEAN STATES. By 
Dr. W. C. Tayzor. 12mo, 6s, 6d. cloth. 


HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY. 


By Dr. W.C. Tayvtor. 2d Edition, 12mo, 6s. 


WOODB R I IDG E’S ATLAS; exhibiting, 
eae the Re! Religions, is of Government, Degrees of Civilisation, 
tive Size of om Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates 
uctions of the Earth. oyal 4to, 8s. half-bound. 


WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY; illus- 
ae R kd pay ry Bee = With numerous Engravings. 4th 


HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS. 4th Edition, with Engravings and Maps. 


PLATT’S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK; forming Reading-Lessons for every Day in the Year. 
sand Engravings. 12mo, 5s. 


THOMSON’S FIRST BOOK of ARITH- 


METIC; with 900 Examples. 18mo, 1s. fd.—A Kay, price ls, 


AYRE’S YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHME- 


TIC. 18mo, 2s. 


BEASLEY’S DICTATION SPELLING 


EXERCISES. 18mo, 2. 
DUNCAN’S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; or, 
Explanatory Spelling-Book, 17th Edition, 1gmo, 1s. 6d. 
BARCLAY’S SCHOOL-MASTER’S 
REGISTER. 4to, ls. sewed. 


BARCLAY’S SCHOOL-MISTRESS’S 
REGISTER. 4to, 1s. sewed. 


Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, 





YG, 


ans — 
e Se- 


D this 
endid 
‘each 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








In small 4to, price 16s. 


SELECTION of GREEK INSCRIP- 
TIONS from the APOCALYPTIC SITES, engraved in 
Facsimile; with Prefaces, Explanatory Notes, and Indices. 


By JAMES KENNEDY BAILIE, D.D. M.R.LA. 
Late Fellow and Lecturer in Greek in the University of Dublin. 


Rivingt St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
—- Milliken, Dublin. 





2 . 12mo, price 16s. (dedi d, b issi to his Grace 
pitas "he Archbishop of Dancerbery}, 
COMMENT on the EPISTLES and 
GOSPELS for the Sundays of the Year, and the great 
Holydays. Intended for Family Reading. 
By ARTHUR HENRY KENNEY, D.D. 
Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
This work, which is portly an adaptation to the present time, of 
the celebrate 'y by Dean Stanh 








ean pe, is printed uniformly 
with Dr. James’s “* Comment on the Collects.’’ 


Riving , St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Classical Works 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





I. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK ACCIDENCE. With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Se- 
cond Edition. 5s. 6d. ‘ 


I. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. This 
work, which is nearly on Ollendortt’s plan, consists of a Greek Syntax 
founded on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences to be transla‘ into 
Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


It. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 6s. 6d. This 
work, like the foregoing, is founded on the ee of imitation and 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise Book; and considerable attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject of Synonymes. This the ing work are now used at all, 
or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 


A SECOND PART of the above Work, 
containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN PARTICLES. With Vo- 
cabulary and an Antibarbarus, 8vo, 8s. 


v. 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fourth 


Fdition. 3s. The object of this work (which is founded on the prin- 


ciples of imitation and frequent peeet n) is to enable the pupil to 
do exercises from the first day of his beginn: his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Education as a useful 
work for Middle or Commercial Schools ; and adopted at the National 
Society’s Training College at Chelsea. 


VI. 

A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR, Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry's First Latin 
Book.” Second Edition, In 12mo, 4s, 

VII. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as 

an Easy Introduction to the Latin and P In 
VII. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: 1. “ Ideas” for Hex- 
ameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other 
Horatian Metres. 5, Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. In 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

IX. 


ECLOGH OVIDIANZ; with English 
Notes, &c. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. This work is from the Fifth Part 
of the “ Lateinisches El rbuch” of Proté Jacobs i 
which has an immense ci on the Conti 

x 


ECLOGH HORATIANZE. Pars I. 
(Carmina) 5s. Pars II. (Sermones) 5. _ Addita est Familiaris Inter- 
a * Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum 


xi. 

HISTORIA ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 
Cornelius Ni » Justin, &e. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Q Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edition. 4s. 

XII. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of Grotefend. With Notes and Excur- 
suses. In 8vo, 7s. 6d. sort 


ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et 
—e imprimis ROMANORUM, confecti & C. J. Zumptio. 
XiIv. 


DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 
LATIN BYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H.H, Anwoxp, B.A. 


XV. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 
oe os meeggae 4 Bac 4 ~ he gene y cistenegec rt Meg lish Prose 
Per eae sail Renccleens ‘ 4s. a — pean 














Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





New Series of 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


In Weekly Numbers, price THREE-HALrreNce; and Monthly Parts, price SEvENPENCE 
or E1GHTPENCE-HALFPENNY, 


MESSRS. W. and R. CHAMBERS respectfully announce, that, in compliance with an almost universally 
expressed desire, which has latterly increased in force, they have altered the size of their JouRNAL from its quarto 
form to a handsome imperial octavo size, and commencing a New Series; thus offering a favourable opportunity 
for commencing the work without the necessity of purchasing the previous volumes. 

CuAMBERs’s EDINBURGH JoURNAL was begun in February 1832, for the purpose of supplying a weekly sheet 
of instructive and entertaining reading, apart from all temporary, speculative, or controversial topics. The mat- 
ters usually presented in its pages are—Moral and Familiar Essays, Popular Information on Science, Notices of 
Inventions and Discoveries, Social Statistics, Tours at home and abroad, Tales, Biographic Sketches of remarkable 
or exemplary Individuals, Poetry, and Anecdotes, besides papers of a miscellaneous and entertaining kind—the 


whole treated in a cheerful, considerate, and candid spirit. 


In short, while carrying information where formerly 


was ignorance, it has also endeavoured to rouse reflection and kindle sentiment. While innocently amusing by 
delineations of manners, and playful sketches of the less obvious characteristics of man and Society, it has also 
aimed at impressing sound moral lessons, and raising human character as far as possible out of its grosser elements. 


In now an 





ing th t of a New Series, the Editors of the Journat wish to assure the public 


. e€ . . 
that they contemplate carrying it on with, if possible, increased zeal and assiduity, and on the same principles of 


management by which they have hitherto been guided. 


In its new form it will contain precisely the same quan- 


tity of matter as formerly, and every other arrangement connected with the work remains unchanged, 
*,* A Stamped Edition for transmission Fost FREE, price TwoPENCE-HALFPENRY; or the same sent weekly 
to any part of the British Dominions on payment of Oxz Quarter in advance. 


W. and R. Cuamnens, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, London; W. Curry, Junior, and Co., 
Dublin; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 





The Bishop of Peterborough’s History of England. 
In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the Fifth Edition, of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 


ENGLAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father 
to his Son. With Questions, 


By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending Library. 


Selected chiefly from the Corracer’s Monruty Visitor. In 
12mo, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 








The Holy Bible, with Girdlest 


Now complete, in 6 large vols. 8vo, price 5/. 8s. in cloth, gilt 
lettered, 


HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS ; with a COMMENTARY ar- 
ranged in Short Jectures for the Daily Use of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In —— completion of this o1 and comprehensive 
work, the publi take the a stating, that though the 
arrangement of the Lectures has been to the —— of Fa- 
mily R » the Exposition will be found equally available for pri- 
vate study ; being at once explanatory and practical, and combinin; 
the result of much research into the labours of others, with the Pe 
vantage of an uniform and consistent interpretation of the whole 
Bible, by the same Expositor. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
The NEW TESTAMENT may be had sepa- 


rately, in 2 vols., - ll. 164.; or any of the Parts of the work, to 
complete sets, at 9s, each. 
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In 12mo, price 5s. 6d., the Second Fdition of 
AMILY READINGS from the GOSPEL 
of ST. JOHN; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sun- 
day Schools. 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. 
iving St.’ Paul’s € and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A System of Family Pooper for each 
Morning and Evening of the Week. Second Edition. In 12mo, 
price 2s. 6d. 

2. A Fifth Volume of Plain Parochial Ser- 


mons. 12mo, 6s. 








Neander’s Life of St. Bernard. 
In small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 


translated from the German of Dr. Avcustus Nganper, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 


By MATILDA WRENCH. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





Revised and greatly wae, a New Edition, in Ten Volumes 8vo, 
price 7/. lis., of the 
H ISTORY of EUROPE during the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

*.* This Edition has been carefully revised and corrected ; great 
additions have been made, drawn from original sources, referrin: 
especially to the internal history of the Revolution ; Biographica 
Notices of all the Leading Characters; and a New Chapter iutro- 
duced on the South American Revolution. 





A New Irish Novel. 
Now ready, with a Frontispiece, 


HE IRISH COQUETTE. 


A Novel. 
Saunders and Otley, anes Street; and John Cumming, 
ublin. 





NEW EDITIONS of Standard SCHOOL 
WORKS. 


—_ 


1. 
ATHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
Bromvizip. Fifth Edition, revised by Kanaiox 

2 vols. 8vo, 30s, P 


MATHIZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. | ~ Buiomyvigup. Seventh Edition, revised by Epwanps. 
12mo, 3s, bound, 3 


MATHI#’S GREEK ACCIDENCE. 


Fourth Edition, revised by Epwarps. 12mo, 2s. bound. 
4. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, with Notes, 
by Fisaitaxe. Second Edition, revised. tvo, lis. 
5. 
BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBS, with Notes, by Fisutaxs. Second Edition, revised. 
8vo, 73.64. 


6. 
MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by 


Turner and Lewis. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo, 263. 
7. 
GRECZ GRAMMATICZ RUDIMEN- 


TA in Usum Scholarum. Fifth Edition, including the $ 
}2mo, 5. bound, ' —— 
8 


GRECH GRAMMATICE RUDIMEN- 


TA a Scholarum. Pars Posterior sive Syutaxis. 12mo, 2s. 
ound. 
9 


RUDIMENTA GRECA MINORA in 
—— ak vox eeey ad disciplinam Etonensem accom- 


LATIN GRAMMATICEH RUDIMEN- 
TA; or, Latin Grammar, for the Use of Schools, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
bound. ” 

ll. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 

LATIN ELEGIACS, 12mo, 4s. bound, 


London: John Murray, Albemarle Street ; and to be obtained of 
all Booksellers. 





The most recent History of England. 
Now complete, in 7 vols., price 2i. 12s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


earliest Period to the close of the Year 1832; in whic 
and Events are considered on Christian Principles. —_— 


By HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.S. 

Rector of Hasilbury Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’s Colle e 
Cambridge ; and Professor of Natural Philosophy 1 oh 
College, Hertford. ee oe ee 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churehyard, and Waterloo Place, 


*»* An Edition is printed on large paper, price 37. 37. 
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NEW WORKS, 


PRINTED ror MESSRS, LONGMAN, BROWN, 
GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 





1. MEMOIR and CORRESPONDENCE of 
the late Mrs. GRANT of LAGGAN, Author of * Letters 
from the Mountains,” ** Memoirs of an American Lady,” &c. 
~ by her Son, J. P. GRANT, Esq. 3 vols. Portrait, 


An INQUIRY into the NATURE of the 
Sa grr athaytr wor vr ef By DAVID LOW, Esq. 

F.R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Svo, 6s. 


A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY, MAG- 
NE epae and METEOROLOGY. By DIONYsiUS LARD- 
NER, D.C.L. F.R.S., and C. V. WALKER, Esq., Secretary 
ey Electrical Society. (2vols.) Vol. 2, forming Vol. 131 of 
the Cauinur CycLorepia. Vignette-title, 6s. [Nertweek. 


The HIGHLANDS of ETHIOPIA; being 
the Account of Ph cera Months’ Residence of a British 
Embassv to the Christian Court of Shoa. By Major C. W. 
HARRIS, Author of * Wild Sports of Southern Africa,” 
&e. 3 vols. os Map and coloured Plates. 2/. 

“ The value of Capt. Harris's eet work is two-fold ; 
sisting, first, in the reported accou s of the interior of a&thi- 
pe ee in the ee made to si to scientific knowledge by the 

ation a in a region where no Eu- 
— foot ever trod, ia cheers always > MF sssgge be where = 3 
ler of any education had penet lar ‘ale 
Portuguese missionaries. Its bein = and a poplar ue is ‘is 
tnerit as a graphic narrative 
picture of manners and « Cone striking themectven, and 
new to English readers.”—Spectator. 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRIBUTIONS 
to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 4vols. 48:.—Also, 


MR. MACAULAY’s CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, 
-_ MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


The REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. Second 
Edition, 3 vols, Portrait, 36s. 


LESSONS on CHEMISTRY, for the use 
of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students in Universities, and 
rs who wish to learn the fundamental Principles and 
leading Facts; with Q for a Glossary 
of Chemical Terms and Chemical ‘Symbols, and an Index. By 
WILLIAM AA, LMAIN. With  apere Wooicuts, il- 
The HAND-BOOK of TASTE; or, How 


to Observe Works of fet = cad om he and 
See. Bs FaRUS s H' Seco 
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red 


litied by reference to celeb and ac- 
cessible pictures and statues.”—Spectator. 


The AMATEUR’S DRAWING-BOOK. 
By W. L. WALTON. With Observations on Drawing, and 
General Instructions in the Art. With Thirteen Ps ca 
printed in Tint-Lithography by § ge and Co. iwes 
“ This is not a show — -book, nor meant to —— the 
= — a book for use. structions are brief and _— 





he drawings simple, we hea are well consi 
Walton has most clever!: gaa out his jdea of shewing Thy. a 
picture may be from the simp! materials, and y 
the ices presented by nature. His book ea 


prove of eminent service in teaching those acquainted with the 
elements (for whose use it is designed) freedom and facility in 
drawing — and ridding them of the mamnerism and 
itable to copyists ; and better than any book of the 
nd we know, it wit! i practically teach the art of composition from 

the commonest and apparently rudest materials.”— Britannia. 
9. The CHILD’S PICTURE and VERSE- 
BOOK ; commonly called ** Otto Speckter’s Fable-Book.’’ 


‘Translated by MARY HOWITY. ith French and Ger- 
man on corresponding iz pages, aud il illustrated with 100 En- 


yravings by G. F. Sa ope 
vlc tapepecly Monvteh ity soln wary ss 
- tis illustrated with w ts, in Tre- 
tastefully consists’ for the most of 


10. The LIFE and ADVENTURES of JACK 
of the MILL, commonly called ‘* Lord Othmill ;” created 
for his eminent services Baron Waldeck, yok Knight of Kit- 
ticottie: a Fire-side Story. By wiles M HOWITT. Forty 
Illustrations by G. F. Sancxnt. 2 vols, a 


‘wo pleasantly written got-up volumes, in- 
tended for the juvenii of the community, and 
to their capacity. The ee a naa story are 
by well-executed woodcuts.’ 


11. The LAURRI NGTONS; or, Superior 
People. By FRANCES a ‘Author of ** Widow 
ot eva page &e. 2 =e ae 

“ Every ’ bears the impress aires 
author's peel jar ft = x pda meres satire, and her n 
ee —— the heartless frivolity of ooh = 


12, New Mivches of Every-Day Life: —A 
DIARY. Together with STRIFE and PEACE. By FREDE- 
RIRA BREMEN. Translated by MARY HOW Spe 


~« Of all Mary Howitt’s translations Swedish, none 
charmed us more than the beautiful Story of Sirf and Paar 








London: Lonaman, Browy, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 


NEW COLLEGE and SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, 
GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 


1, The UNIVERSAL CLASS-BOOK; a 
New Series of Reading-Lessons for every Day in the Year. ~4 
S. MAUNDER, Author of ** The Treasury of Knowledge.” 5¢. 


2. An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE. By Dr. RAPHAEL KUHNER, Co- 
Rector of the Lyceum at Hanover. Translated by J. H. MIL- 
LARD, St. John’s College, Cambridge. Svo, 9s. 


3. ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons ; samoricitg, Oe the 
instructive igi Accounts of the most vewatkabie Ani ate 

mals. Meo LEE (formerly Mrs. T. E. Bowdich), Author 
of ** Ts idermy, ” &c. Imo, with Woodcats. [Nearly ready. 

4, ELEMENTS of ARITHMETIC and AL- 
GEBRA. ByW. SCOTT, M.A. and F.R.S., Second Mathe- 
matical Pielente at the Royal “Military College, a: 
Being Vol. 1. of the Sand} Course 0; 
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ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS: com- 
rte tg © aap Course of Mental Arithmetic. By W. 
*LEOD, Master of the Village or Model School, and Mas- 


on 


ter of Method, Normal School, Battersea. Part I. Whole 
Numbers, ls. 


FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING: 


intended as a Practical Illus‘ration of the Latin Accidence. 
a ascii Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 
2mo. 43. 


A TREATISE on the MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURE. 
ees HENRY MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 

atural Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, Lon- 
don. 8vo, with many Woodcuts and Diagrams, 


LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY — Barker’s Abridgment. A new Edition, revised 
and corrected throughout. By J. CAUVIN, M.A. and Ph. D. 
of the bierssccry Pw ottingen, Assistant-Editor of “ Brande’s 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art.” 8vo, 12s. bd. 


THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY of the PE- 
LOPONNESIAN WAR. A New Recension of the Text, with 
ac amended Punctuation ; aad Notes. By 
the Rev. 8S. T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. F. 2 vols. 8vo0, 
Maps and Plans, 11. 189. 


10. A GREEK GRADUS;; or, a Greek, Latin, 
and English Prosodial L-xicon: with the Quantity of the 
Syllables verified by Authorities. By the late Rev. Dr. 
BRASSE. Towhich is added, a Synopsis of the Greek Me- 
tres, by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D. aay Edition, re- 
vised by Rev. F. E. J. VALPY, M.A. ‘Bvo, lis. 


11. A LEXICON of the GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, eA the Use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. 
J. A. GILES, LL.D., late Fellow of C. C, College, Oxon. 
— Fdition, with corrections, 8vo, 11. Is, 
* The Euglish-Greek part separately, 7s. 6a. 


12. A GUIDE to the READING of the 
GREEK TRAGEDIANS; being a Series of Articlés on the 
Greek Drama, Greek r 
lected and arranged by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head- 
Master of King’s a London. Second Edition, revised 
and cularged, 8vo, 9s. 

13. HERODOTUS’ HISTORY of the PER- 
SIAN WARS. With English Notes, Examivation Questions, 
and Indices. By the Rev. C. W. STOCKER, D.D. Second 
Edition, revised and improved, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


14, An ATLAS of MODERN -GEOGRA- 
PHY; isting of T coloured Maps, with —_ 
of nearly Ten Thousand Pine By SAMUEL B 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield. "edited by the Author's 
Son. New Edition, Svo, 12s, 
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By the same Author, 


An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 


PHY; with Index of about 4000 Names. 8vo, 12s. 
The ANCIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 


dto, 24s. 


A SKETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, revised by the Author’s Son. 
8vo, 9s. boards; 10s. 6d. bound, 


15. A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN and 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, By the Rev. J.E.RID- 
DLE, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Separately, English-Latin, 10s. 6d. ; Latin-English, 21s. 
The YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Third Edi- 
tion, square 12mo, 12s. bound. 

Separately, English. “Latin, 5s. 6d, ; Latin-English, 7s. 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of Young People; with a Selec- 
tion of British and Gencral Biogra, hy. By R. MANGNALL, 
New Edition, with the Author’ last Dercectings and Addi- 
tions, and other very le recent Improve e 
12mo, 4s. 64. 

17. An INTRODUCTION to the COMPO- 
SITION of LATIN VERSE: containing Rules and E: i 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HE SECRET PASSION. 
By the Author ot 
“ Shakspeare and his one “ The Youth of Shakspeare,” &c. 
just published, 
The UNLOVED € ON’ E. A- Domestic Story. 
Mrs. HOFLAND, 
Authoress of “ Cathates the First; or, the Czarina,” &c. 3vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 135 Great SRE Street. 





In 5 vols. post 8vo, ni, 
H E y E22 TT UC: 
Translated from the Russian of Lasercunixorr, 
By THOMAS B. SHAW, B.A., Cambridge, 
And Adjunct Professor of English ae in the Imperial Lyceum 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, 
London. 





NEW WORKS just Published by 
Mr. MURRAY. 


I. 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Of Norwich, including his Correspondence with Ronert 
SoutHey, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


I. 
MODERN EGYPT and THEBES: 
Being a Description of Egypt; including the informa- 
tion required for Travellers in that Country. ; 
By SirGARDNER WILKINSON. Woodcuts and hie. e 
2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


Il. 
LIFE and VOYAGES of SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE, 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 
Iv. 
PUSS in BOOTS. 


With Twelve Beautiful and Original Illustrations. 
By OTTO SPECKTER. Small 4to, 7s, 6d. 


¥: 
BISHOP HEBER’S PARISH SERMONS 
For every SUNDAY inthe YEAR. Fifth Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 


vi. 
RESULTS ‘of READING 


By J. STAMFORD CALDWELL, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


Vil. 
FIFTY DAYS on BOARD a SLAVE SHIP. 


By Rev. PASCOE GRENFELL HILL. Map. Feap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. (In a few days.) 
Vit. 
SCENES and TALES of COUNTRY LIFE, 
With Recollections of Natural History and Local 


Scenery. “a EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
oe Post 8vo. 


On the ANATOMY aun PHILOSOPHY 


of EXPRESSION. 
By Sir CHARLES BELL. A New Edition, with En- 
gravings and Woodcuts. Imperial 8vo. 


x. 
LETTERS from CANADA and the 
UNITED STATES. 
By JOHN ROBERT GODLEY, Esq. Post 8vo. 
xL 
FARMING for LADIES; 
Or, Guide to the 7 oe a DAIRY, and 


P ° 
By the Author of “ British HusBanpry.” 
XII. 


BISHOP HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNAL. 
2 Vols. post 8vo, 12s. bound in cloth. 
Forming Vols. 2 and 3 of ‘‘ Murray’s Colonial and Home 
Library.” (On lst February.) 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Fep. 8vo, 





intended to ~——— the rere Customs, and Opinions, 

mentioned by the Roman Poets, and SS 

nae — of the Latin Es. By CHRISTOPHER 
PIER, A.B. Second meee ae 7, THOMAS KER- 

CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 12mo, 3s.6d.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


18. MESSRS. LONGMAN. and CO.’S AN- 


NUAL SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1844; with Announce- 
ments of important New Works, 4to. Gratis. 
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